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SOCRATIC CIVILIZATION IN CONFLICT 
THE EDITOR 

It may properly be questioned whether in any true sense 
history can be said to repeat itself. Nevertheless there is a 
repetition of ruling ideas which create similarities of reaction 
and which are appearing again and again in the course of 
human thought. Thus it was that the expansion of culture 
in Greece which supplanted the primitive forms resulted in 
philosophy and eventually developed into the skepticism of the 
Sophists. When the European Renaissance had run its course 
we had again a thinking world reduced to the skepticism of the 
Enlightenment which culminated in Hume. As Socrates ended 
the reign of that earlier Skepticism, so Kant at least for a time 
delivered a body-blow at the Humean debacle of thought. 

Of somewhat different nature was the skepticism that arose 
out of the waning culture of the weakening Roman Empire 
whose collapse led to the reaction of Augustine’s City of God 
and inaugurated a new period of faith. 

The Greek skepticism was a moral skepticism and attacked 
the nature of goodness itself; that of decaying Roman civiliza- 
tion was religious doubt; that following the Enlightenment was 
a skepticism of human knowledge. 

The doctrine of relativity which has recently startled the 
dogmatism of science is the manifesto of a still wider unrest 
than that immediately indicated in the world of science. It 
bespeaks a dissatisfaction with long-received and unquestioned 
opinion in all realms of human endeavor. The skepticism of 
the present hour not only calls in question the exactness of the 
Newtonian physics, it is indicative of an examination of all 
bases of action, religious, moral, social, educational and po- 
litical. 

The course of history seems to foreshadow a great new 
period of discovery, of advance through reaction to faith, 
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though as in the past it can never be a return to old faiths or 
old positions. Civilization must weld out for itself some new 
and captivating ideas which will appeal to it as more worthy, 
more vital, than any of its past. 

In the mere mood and presence of a healthy skepticism there 
is nothing to be feared. We however stand today in the midst 
of new circumstances and our situation is vastly different from 
that of any other century of Occidental development. There 
has hitherto been a steady forward development in the history 
of European civilization. The tenuous thread of advance has 
been about the Socratic principle of moral certainty and social 
obligation. We now witness the coming together of the two 
great opposing cultures of the Occident and the Orient. What 
is to be the future of Socratic civilization? It faced and con- 
quered the weakening paganism of Rome; it was absorbed into 
a militant and conquering Christianity; it subdued the uncul- 
tured Germanic tribes; but now it faces a culture as ancient 
and steady and far more unmoving than its own. This mo- 
ment marks the culmination of history. 


The Socratic Vision 


To grasp the significance of the term Socratic civilization we 
need to recall the circumstances under which it arose. Socrates 
had been a pupil in the Sophistic schools. These schools had, 
through a relativism of knowledge, broken down into a more 
serious relativism of morals. They were trainers in dialectic, 
that device of the courts which was skillful in making the 
worse appear the better reason. Though the brilliant age of 
Greece was just ahead it was destined for an early end. Soc- 
rates saw through the thin veneer of its intellectuality and 
longed to grasp some eternal principle of truth. 

The dissolution of his doubt came as a new birth. Held 
spell-bound upon the field of war he faced down the spectre 
of his uncertainty. Knowledge of the external world might, he 
considered, be something of degree or even of illusion. Per- 
haps he did not see how to center a changing Heracleitan world 
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into any dependable unity. He could not determine truth for 
other times or other men, but amid all his incertitude he ar- 
rived at the illumination that all light must come from within. 
He could with assurance listen to the warning voice of his own 
soul. This, devoutly followed, would leave him no doubt about 
paths to be avoided. He could, if he would, find the good way. 
It was thus he achieved what has since been known as the 
Socratic principle. From henceforth he founded his action 
upon an assured validity of the moral self-consciousness. The 
standard was not in the conventions of his time, in reigning 
political ideas, not even in education, but in a rational insight 
possessed by every soul that desired to be honest with itself. 


He was a believer in the “‘light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’”’ Henceforth his search was for in- 
sight. He needed only to clear away from the minds of men 
those prejudices and prepossessions, those lusts and vanities, 
that kept them back from that insight which was there wait- 
ing only to be recognized, acknowledged and obeyed. 


Out of this teaching of self-knowledge with its correlates of 
self-mastery and moral responsibility grew the Stoic creed, 
highest type of religion, perhaps, except Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The influence of Stoicism was extraordinary. It be- 
came parent of the best in Roman civilization. It gave to the 
Roman world names which became synonyms for upright- 
ness. To realize this one needs only to call the roster of these 
names: Cato, Seneca, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius. Through an- 
other Stoic, Justinian, the doctrine of moral obligation thus 
accented became the principle behind the Roman law which 
set the legal practice of the western world. When Rome was 
threatened with ruin it was the world-wide sense of her justice 
as an arbiter, a justice defined, illustrated and traditionalized 
by the Stoics, that kept her in power after her weakness was 
apparent to all discerning minds. With the fall of Rome the 
principle was perpetuated by the surviving legal code, the tra- 
dition of even-handed justice, and written by Augustine into the 
great new dream of an empire of the spirit in his City of God. 
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Thus the idea of political Rome became established in men’s 
dreams of a Holy Roman Empire. 

Upon the Socratic principle of immediate moral insight 
available to all men of good will is founded our interpretation 
of moral dereliction and responsibility. Any theory that sub- 
verts this principle is subversive of all social or political or- 
ganization, at least such as is known to our western world. 


The Revival of Moral Relativity 


Attention has already been called to the thoroughgoing na- 
ture of contemporary skepticism. Skepticisms of other days 
have scarcely thought to question the Socratic tradition upon 
which the fabric of our culture rests. The political supremacy 
of Rome, her fitness to rule the world, men did question, but 
not the validity of her theory of human justice in its highest 
expression. If they overthrew her rule it was only that this 
principle might find more perfect vindication, freed from the 
grafters who had prostituted her principles to personal greed. 

Even the wild excesses of the French Revolution, that 
strange child of political tyranny and of Enlightenment phi- 
losophy, was characterized by the Socratic humanism that 
called every man a comrade. The religious skepticism of 
Voltaire was a revolt against a decadent ecclesiastical insti- 
tutionalism that had become the mother of infamy, rather than 
against the principle of moral conduct or true religious devo- 
tion. His appeal was from Churchianity to Christianity. 

The skepticism of our age is more complete and more de- 
structive. It is not advanced against institutions that have 
become oppressive through treason to right principles. It is 
cynicism regarding the nature and value of goodness itself. 
To name it makes it preposterous and many of its devotees 
would object to such a statement of its conclusions. The 
reason for this state of things is that it is not a direct frontal 
attack upon the principle of moral obligation. It cloaks itself 
in the garb of science, and seeks thereby an entrance it could 
not otherwise gain. One cannot believe it is more than a 
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passing and somewhat frivolous phase of present thought. 
Yet it has power to poison the well-springs of activity of a 
generation, and it comes at a most critical and inconvenient 
time in the history of world culture. To point it out ought 
to be sufficient defense against its seduction; a fact that makes 
such clarification all the more a duty. 


There is an unfortunate wide-spread skepticism of the na- 
ture and value of human goodness prevalent among students 
of our schools of learning and by them passed on to the man 
of the street. ‘The man of the street” of tomorrow is in 
fact the man in the school today, so general in America has 
become the thirst for education. Unfortunately he is there 
being told that it is unscientific to assume that there is any 
such thing as human freedom. He hastens to draw his own 
deduction that if there is no freedom there is no moral re- 
sponsibility. The state of nature is in fact determined by 
forces of environment and heredity for which he is not respon- 
sible and whose forces determine him. The opportunity to 
steal, to murder, or to rape is all that is needed to bring about 
the act, since he is the natural product of impulse he cannot 
control. To this is added another unfortunate psychology, 
which also parades as science, which convinces him that it is 
far worse to repress than it is to sin. With this the picture is 
complete. Hence we witness a society which is experiencing 
the breakdown of the orderly sanctions of religion and self- 
control. What wonder in the face of such wide-spread and 
authoritative opinion, public officials enforce only such por- 
tions of the law as please them, legislators wantonly disrespect 
the laws themselves have made, and judges flout the principles 
they are set to defend. It is not the first time in the world’s 
history when such things have been done, soine one will say. 
True enough, but it is possibly the first time since Western 
Europe built herself a civilization on the Socratic principle 
that the abrogation of that principle has been called for by 
the most dominant sanction of its time. That over-ruling sanc- 
tion at the present time is not religion but science and this 
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psuedo-science claims to speak with authority in proclaiming 
that there is no moral freedom and no moral obligation. 


The Rising Conflict of Civilizations 


At the present moment Socratic civilization is at the end of 
its farthest trek westward. It is at last face to face with a 
civilization at least as old as itself and as firmly entrenched in 
literature, art and tradition. There have been previous con- 
tacts but these have not been in any considerable degree upon 
the basis of equality. Equality of standing, right and judg- 
ment is the only basis on which there can be mutual compre- 
hension and appreciation. Means of communication are now 
so numerous that no part of the world sits in isolation. To 
proximity has been added inextricable social, political and 
cultural interests. East and West are called to stand upon 
their feet and to answer each other like men. One cannot look 
upon the other as inferior or backward. Nothing can prevent 
the inevitable conflict. But it may be a conflict of philosophies 
rather than a war of arms, if the proper steps are taken toward 
understanding. A conflict of ideas is not, however, less serious 
than one of arms, for the latter settles nothing while the former 
pronounces the doom or the success of civilizations. Out of 
such a conflict humanity may emerge with the best of both 
cultures or with the worst, which is easier. Western civiliza- 
tion bears great weaknesses which show marked affinity with 
certain weaknesses of Oriental culture. Combining these might 
cause the collapse of modern civilization, as frequently the 


mixing of races seems to ensure propagation of the worst ele- 
ments of both. 


In Western life positions long accepted as necessary to social 
integrity now find themselves assailed. The over-developed 
individualism of the West struggles against the authority of 
a common good and finds a natural ally in the spirit of a moral 
laissez faire. 

The Orient, on the other hand, with all its spiritual forti- 
tude, its ability to bear great burdens, is haunted by the demon 
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of moral fatalism. No one could imagine a worse combina- 
tion for the world than these two, a socially indifferent indi- 
vidualism possessed with moral carelessness uniting with a 
spirit of fatalism. Such a union would bring about a state of 
social collapse. We must have a combination of the best of 
the Orient, the seriousness of her spiritual fortitude united 
with the seriousness of a western personalism keenly sensitive 
to moral obligation. 


Unfortunately, so far, the East has not seen the best of 
western civilization, and the West is equally benighted re- 
specting the good in Oriental culture; and we have come upon 
a time when misunderstanding is tragedy. There have not 
been wanting those who have made themselves ambassadors 
to the Orient to proclaim there that materialism, individualism 
and selfishness are the ruling ideas of the West and the sole 
sources of her success. Some of her own children have come 
to us and, noting the extraordinary wealth of material com- 
forts, have confirmed the slander without taking the pains to 
learn the truth. So far as I know no distinguished or out- 
standing Oriental figure has at any time sensed or given voice 
to that deeper spirit of altruism and mutual respect which 
characterizes the main body of Western life. Too much place 
has been given the interpretation of us by the trader and the 
self-exploiter. Perhaps such results were inevitable in the face 
of a proud feeling of superiority which has been an Occidental 
crime. ‘The situation has been still further embarrassed by 
self-appointed ambassadors who have come from the East for 
reasons of personal profit and have given many people the 
notion that the best of Indian thought is magic and supersti- 
tion and that its morals are questionable. The higher order 
of Eastern thought, the deeper meanings of her religion, if they 
have become obscured in the minds of her own people, are 
almost utterly undreamed of by the Western world. 


The obvious need is now some parleying ground of mutual 
understanding where the accretion of unhappy incidents, of 
mutual misrepresentation and greed, may be dissolved in the 
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determination to see eye to eye. Any physical conflict what- 
ever would imperil beyond reparation an understanding with- 
out which we perish. The questions at issue cannot be settled 
on the basis of government, commerce, or social power. 

Socratic civilization has come to the supreme test of its 
worth. Is it able to meet this conflict on the plane of the 
spiritual, and to amalgamate into its system the best that the 
East has to offer? If it does, there will be peace. If it does, 
the world is about to enter upon the golden era of her develop- 
ment. 


GIFTS 
JULIA JOHNSON DAVIS 


You brought me bits of shining pearl, 
And feathers faintly blue, 

Pale bands of silver beaten fine— 
I only wanted you. 


You brought me strange and lovely things 
Fashioned with cunning art, 

But oh they were as dust to me— 
You did not bring your heart. 


THE CATHARSIS OF ART. 
BY MAX SCHOEN 


“Life passes. Body and soul flow onward like a stream. 
The years are written in the flesh of the ageing tree. The 
whole visible world of form is forever wearing out and 
springing to new life. Thou only dost not pass, immortal 
music. Thou art the inward sea. Thou art the profound 
depths of the soul. In thy clear eyes the scowling face 
of life is not mirrored. Far, far from thee, like the 
herded cloud, flies the procession of days burning, icy, 
feverish, driven by uneasiness, huddling, moving on, on, 
never for one moment to endure. Thou art a whole 
world to thyself. Thou hast thy suns, thy laws, thy ebb 
and flow. ‘Thou hast the peace of the stars in the great 
spaces of the field of night, marking their luminous track- 
plows of silver guided by the sure hand of the invisible 
ox-herd.”’ 


In these glowing words in which Romain Rolland pays a 
tribute to the power of music we find expressed the essence of 
the great and distinctive service that art renders man. 

To escape from reality is one of the least recognized, and 
at the same time one of the most intense, of human cravings; 
and the more sensitive the individual soul, the more intensely 
does it cry out against the tyranny and oppression of life’s 
everyday affairs and trials. 

What is the nature of this reality from which art emanci- 
pates, what indications are there in daily human activities out- 
side of art that there exists a desire for such an emancipation, 
and in what way does art rid us of life’s encumbrances and 
burdens? 

The first step towards an answer to this question is an 
analysis of what is involved in reality, or what it is that we 
call real, under ordinary conditions. 

First, ordinarily that is real which is apparent and obvious, 
that which is easily apprehended and comprehended. A thing 
is apparent when it is readily grasped by the mind, requiring 
no physical or mental effort to come to close grips with it. It 
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requires no searching, no examining, no analyzing, but so soon 
as it is presented, it is perceived in all those of its aspects that 
are of consequence at the particular time of its presentation. 
Although ‘Every term is merely a convenient and arbitrary 
stopping place in a potentially infinite analysis’, since “every 
object of thought contains implicitly an infinite series of rami- 
fications’, nevertheless a thing is obvious, whenever all those 
of its phases that are relevant to the matter in hand at any 
particular time are clearly present to the mind. 


Second, ordinarily that is real which is concrete, which exists 
outside, apart from, and independent of, the mind that per- 
ceives it. In other words, the real is that which can be seen, 
touched, felt or heard. The sense organs that bridge the world 
of matter and of mind are commonly the most reliable wit- 
nesses of reality. 

Third, ordinarily that is real which works, or in other 
words, that which can be tried and not found wanting. A 
thing is real when it can be verified objectively, and when re- 
peated under similar conditions yields similar results. 

Fourth, ordinarily that is real which is useful, that is, which 
furthers or satisfies some concretely felt need, such as food, 
shelter, sex, and play; from which some obvious profit is de- 
rived. 

Fifth, ordinarily that is real which has given rise, or gives 
rise, or might give rise, to consequences that affect us in some 
way, that we recognize as being of some importance, that 
exert some influence upon our welfare or state of being. 

Sixth, ordinarily that is real which leads to a form of knowl- 
edge, that has practical consequences. Knowledge begins with 
information, that is, with the acquirement of facts, proceeds 
to understanding, or, a realization of the meaning and value 
of the facts, and culminates in application, that is, in using the 
facts and their meanings to personal advantage. Knowledge 
is thus a means towards an end, a utility; and it is knowledge 
only when it has such results. 


Seventh, ordinarily that is real which is seen in its relation- 
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ships to other things, and from which relationships it derives 
its value. For instance, a chair is an object to sit on. To sit 
on is the quality of the chair that arises out of its relationship 
to a person and which constitutes its value to the person. 
Whenever an object or idea thus gives rise to a personal value 
it is judged to be truly, and really, real. 

Eighth, ordinarily that is real which generates thought or 
emotion, and thus leads to action or an impulse to action. 
Thought generates desire and desire arouses thought, and both 
generate action implicitly or explicitly, and it is in action and 
in desire that we must submit perpetually to the tyranny of 
outside affairs and which in the long run leads to a state when 
one becomes “‘weary of himself and sick of asking.” 


It was in protest against the tyranny and opposition of this 
ordinary reality that Browning cried out: 
“Oh! we’re sunk enough here, God knows! but not quite 
so sunk that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us, when the spirit’s true 


endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, and apprise it if 
pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, to its triumph or 
undoing.” 


In a like vein Keats sings in To 4 Nightingale: 
“O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green. 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth!” 


And in more prosaic terms Bertrand Russell suggests an 
avenue of escape from the tyranny of life: 

‘When first the opposition of fact and ideal grows 
fully visible, a spirit of fiery revolt, of fierce hatred of the 
gods, seems necessary to the assertion of freedom, to defy 
with promethean constancy a hostile universe, to keep its 
evil always in view, always actively hated, to refuse no 
pain that the malice of Power can invent, appears to be 
the duty of all who will not bow before the inevitable. 
But indignation is still a bondage, for it compels our 
thoughts to be occupied with an evil world; and in the 
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fierceness of desire from which rebellion springs there is 
a kind of self-assertion which it is necessary for the wise 
to overcome. Indignation is a submission of our thoughts, 
but not of our desires; the stoic freedom in which wis- 
dom consists is found in the submission of our desires, 
but not of our thoughts. From the submission of our 
desires springs the virtue of resignation; from the free- 
dom of our thoughts springs the whole world of art and 
philosophy, and the vision of beauty by which, at last, 
we half reconquer the reluctant world. But the vision of 
beauty is possible only to unfettered contemplation, to 
thoughts not weighted by the load of eager wishes; and 
thus Freedom comes only to those who no longer ask of 
life that it shall yield them any of the personal goods 
that are subject to the mutation of time.” 


What indications are there in life’s routine of the need and 
desire for escape, or, in other words, how does this urge for 
relief manifest itself under usual conditions ? 


One source of evidence is the great popularity of certain 
types of literature whose subject matter is of a highly imagi- 
native and improbable nature, namely: stories of adventure 
of the Robinson Crusoe type; romances, in which life appears 
as perfect and harmonious; fairy tales, with their unfailing 
appeal to young and old; mythology, where the prince is al- 
ways perfect and the princess always beautiful; utopias of 
perfect government and harmonious social relationships; all 
these afford a compensation for the shortcomings and frustra- 
tions of actual experience. 


In a more definite manner this ever active urge manifests 
itself in the organization and appeal of secret societies with 
their very mysterious-sounding names and esoteric rituals and 
ceremonies; in masquerades where the individual hides tem- 
porarily in the guise of a character of fictitious origin or 
distant land; and in the ever-recurring outbreak of the wan- 
derlust. Nor is there a person who has not at one time or 
other experienced a strong impulse to be someone else, to 
possess the traits and characteristics of another individual, to 
exchange occupations or social standing. 
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Another avenue of escape is a type of experience that is 
surrounded with a great deal of mystery, and is particularly 
associated with religion, namely, mysticism. The mystical 
experience consists essentially ‘in a gradual but swiftly pro- 
gressive obliteration of space, time, sensation, and the multi- 
tudinous factors of experience which seem to qualify what we 
are pleased to call our Self.” “It is an experience in which 
the universe becomes without form and void of content,” and 
during which one becomes identified with the unity of all life, 
and thus attains a condition in which the eternal strife between 
subject and object is obliterated. 

This extreme form of religious experience is similar in na- 
ture to the experience of beauty, and it is for this reason that 
not only have art and religion been closely associated histori- 
cally, and that art in the form of ritual and ceremony will 
always occupy a prominent place in any effective religion, but 
it also accounts for the fact that to some persons) art is a re- 
ligion and to others religion is an art. The great teachers of 
the ages strove after beauty in the realm of human behavior, 
just as the great artists sought beauty in the realm of material 
form. The supreme religious prophets of time denounced the 
abuse of human personality for the same reason that the artist 
would protest against the misuse of art for commercial and 
other utilitarian purposes. They preached not charity and 
philanthropy, but justice and love. The reduction of religion 
to the status of ethics is as much a degradation of the true 
spirit and nature of religion as the subservience of beauty to 
morality would be a degradation of the high service of art. 

In what way does art carry out this high function of afford- 
ing an escape from the cold and clammy facts that hedge us 
in? It carries out this great calling in two ways: first, by 
emancipating the subject from the disturbing effects of thought 
and emotion, and second, by purging the object of the encum- 
brances piled upon it by practical concerns. 

Our most usual reaction to any event in our environment 
that in any way attracts our attention implies an active, ag- 
gressive, mental attitude. We are asking the world about us 
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to tell us something, the secret of its constitution, or the story 
of its meaning, or the justification of its existence, its what, 
its how, and its why. In science and in philosophy there is a 
beginning, but no end; one fact displaces another, one function 
suggests another, one value contradicts another. To mind in 
action, man and his world present an endless series of prob- 
lems of facts and fiction; of cause and effect; of good and evil; 
and the answer to any one problem is but an incentive to still 
further problems. Thought keeps the individual in a constant, 
and ever increasing, turmoil and confusion, questioning and 
answering, afirming and denying, an “ever becoming, and a 
never being.” 

Emotion, even more than thought, its twin brother, is a 
source of vexation and turmoil. An emotion is an intensely 
wrought-up state of the organism caused by some disturbing 
feature in the environment, and demanding an immediate ad- 
justment of some kind. 

From the aesthetic experience, both thought and emotion 
are ruled out. Beauty is the negation of mental and emotional 
activity, to which is due its peace-giving power. Beauty 
neither inquires nor reasons, does not analyze or speculate, 
weigh or consider, but accepts in a state of pure contemplation. 
In moments of sheer beauty there is thus a release from the 
petty rounds and vexations of routine existence created by 
thought and emotion, since in such moments we neither look 
forward nor backward, consider neither means nor ends, but 
are steeped in the present experience, without contrasting it 
with the past or relating it to the future. It is from the free- 
dom of our thoughts that the vision of beauty springs, and by 
means of which we subdue and becalm the ruffled sea of life. 

Likewise, beauty rids us of the load of eager wishes with 
which we are usually burdened through emotion. Beauty never 
creates anger, fear, resentment, envy, or jealousy. It is a 
state of complete repose, a moment of perfect peace, during 
which all the powers and processes of body and mind are func- 
tioning harmoniously, and which leaves us in a state of height- 
ened vitality physically, and exaltation, spiritually, by purg- 
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ing us of emotion and all its consequences, during which we 
stand consciously over an object, desiring it or rejecting it, 
moving towards it or away from it, beauty establishes a close 
intimacy between us and the object; we and the object become 
fused and blended in a single pulse of experience. 


Beauty not only cleanses consciousness of the accumulations 
of the stream of thought and emotion, but also frees the ob- 
ject of all the encumbrances imposed upon it in ordinary ex- 
perience. Art does not view an object in its connections with 
other things or in its relationships and meanings to a person. 
It lifts the object out of its material surroundings, isolates it 
from its environment, strips it of all attributes forced upon 
it by the mind, and which are not part and parcel of its inher- 
ent being, and thus permits it to stand on its own merits, what 
in itself it truly is. In moments of beauty, nothing extra- 
neous or foreign to the essence of the object is present in con- 
sciousness : 

“To isolate the object for the mind, means to make it 
beautiful, for it fills the mind without an idea of anything 
else: we are interested in the impression as it is in itself, 
without any reference to anything outside of it in space 
and time; and this complete repose, where the objective 
impression becomes for us an ultimate end in itself, is the 
only possible content of the true experience of beauty.” 


It is because art eliminates thought and emotion, and iso- 
lates the object from its material and personal relationships, 
that beauty is a purgation, a catharsis, creating a state of self- 
forgetfulness. Self is the consciousness of being separate and 
different from other persons and objects. It is the product 
of a standing battle between the individual and his environ- 
ment. It is through the environment that the individual func- 
tions, that is, through which he seeks the realization of his 
aims and objectives. But the environment does not readily 
yield to the demands of man. It resists his efforts to make of 
it a path through which to travel to his goal. And it is this 
resistance that sets the machinery of thought and emotion into 
operation in an effort to overcome the obstacles on the road 
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to self-realization. The more obstinate the resistance, the 
more intense do thought and emotion become, and the con- 
sciousness of self. The self is most in evidence, most aggres- 
sive, when our efforts for attaining a certain end meet with 
severest frustrations. 


Thoreau writes: 

“T hear one thrumming a guitar below stairs. It re- 
minds me of moments that I have lived. What a com- 
ment upon our life is the least strain of music! It lifts 
me above the mire and dust of the universe . . . Ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of our lives we are mere hedgers and 
ditchers, but from time to time we meet with reminders 
of our destiny. We hear kindred vibrations, music! And 
we put our dormant fields into the limits of the universe. 
We attain to wisdom that passeth understanding... 
What is there in music that it should so stir our deeps? 
Suppose I try to describe faithfully the prospect which a 
strain of music exhibits to me. The field of my life be- 
comes a boundless plain, glorious to tread, with no death 
nor disappointment at the end of it. All meanness or triv- 
ialness disappears. 


‘The beautiful is thus a life-giving, and a life-saving 
influence. Psychologically its essence lies in ‘the pro- 
found satisfaction we feel when, through the medium of 
fantasy, we escape from imposed limitations into an ag- 
grandized personality and a harmonized universe. This 
kind of satisfaction not only can be said to give rise to 
the feeling ‘beauty— it is beauty. Its very essence is 
illusion. And illusion is vital to us because of the re- 
strictions, of every kind, that hem us in: we come into 
the world confident of omnipotence, and daily our power 
dwindles. Brightness falls from the air, pain teaches us 
that we are mortal, injury leaves us crippled, knowledge 
serves rather to show us our weakness than our strength. 
We look back to that earlier hour as to something in- 
finitely bright and happy, we desire passionately and con- 
stantly to return to it, and we seek in day-dream to do so. 
It has been urged that in the day-dream, or art, we do not 
really seek to escape from ourselves, but, precisely, to 
find ourselves. But what part of ourselves is it that we 
find? Is it not exactly that part of us which has been 
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wounded and would be made whole: that part of us which 
desires wings and has none, longs for immortality and 
knows that it must die, craves unlimited power and has 
instead ‘common sense’ and the smaller bitter ‘actual’: 
that part of us, in short, which is imprisoned and would 
escape? ... There can be little question about it, and it 
is precisely of the associations connected with these major 
psychic frustrations that we have evolved the universal 
language of healing which we call art.” 


Art is imagination’s bold effort to escape the moving present, 
with its conflicts, its problems, its passions, rivalries, victo- 
ries, and defeats. And it is for this reason that art makes 
its strongest appeal to, and is most eagerly sought after, by 
those persons who live most intensely and discriminatingly, 
namely, the highly organized in intelligence and temperament. 
He who lives most, and discriminates most, suffers most, and 
to him a refuge from the everyday world becomes a living 
necessity. To such a one art has a biological function. But 
to the cold, phlegmatic constitution, art is primarily a form 
of recreation for leisure hours and, as a recreation, the closer 
it resembles life, the greater is the amount of ordinary pleasure 
that it yields. Consequently, some value art for its realism, 
others for its symbolism. But the highest art is the art that 
comes closest to fulfilling its true function and thus, the closer 
that it resembles life, the poorer it is as art. Art does not 
imitate life, but takes life for its rough material, and re-fash- 
ions and purifies it. It is not life that holds a mirror up to 
art, but art which is the mirror for life as it might be. In 
this fact we have the answer to the ever present question 
whether art is for the few or for all. The answer is, for both. 
There are as many forms of art as there are kinds of aesthetic 
needs. But the highest art is but for the few; for it is but the 
few whom life oppresses, and who stand in urgent need of an 
avenue of escape from the clatter and tumult of the world of 
human passion and business. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT CHINESE POETRY 
YU-SHAN HAN 

Sir John Lubbock says that there is, at least, one quality in 
the ancient Chinese poetry to interest western readers: “It 
represents, as in a mirror, the circumstances, the thoughts, the 
habits, the joys and sorrows of persons of all classes of society 
in China, 3,000 years ago, portrayed by themselves.’”’ Dr. 
Hu Shih, the father of the Chinese Renaissance, in his History 
of Ancient Chinese Philosophy takes the ancient poems re- 
corded in the Book of Poetry as the beginning of Chinese 
thought. Furthermore, these poems have a special appeal 
for us because they reflect, in many respects, conditions like 
those existing in China to-day. 

As we move into the larger internationalism, the literatures 
that have long remained obscure become of greater interest. 
Of necessity we must understand them if we wish to under- 
stand each other. This presentation hopes to make a brief 
but authentic introduction to the ancient Chinese poetry. 


All Chinese poets agree that poetry has its special field of 
interest, which is not chiefly concerned with truth, as philos- 
ophy is, though it must abide by the laws of truth. Poetry 
has its special material which does not come from books. 
Poetry is to sing aloud and express in symbols what one feels. 
Ancient Chinese writers often referred to the ‘‘rhythm of the 
universe”. Manisa part of the universe; therefore a partaker 
in the rhythmical whole. 


As to the divisions of the ancient poetry, the Introduction 
to the Book of Poetry records six phases, three of which deal 
with the nature of poetry and three with the structure. The 
former are: First, Fung (Custom) or the medium between 
the common people and their ruler. Through this medium 
freedom of speech was guaranteed, for no offense could come 
from frank expression if in this form, and even rulers might 
learn good lessons through such warnings; Second, Yah (Jus- 
tice in the Platonic sense) was to balance the desire of the 
people with that of the ruler; Third, Sung (Praise) was used 
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to exalt the rulers in their successes and in the worship of gods 
and ancestors. The latter three are Fu, the descriptive, Pee, 
the figurative, and Shing, the deep meaning. 

These poems are not like the Hebrew Psalms in their reli- 
gious temper, nor like the Hindu Rig-V eda in their mythology. 
They are practical in relation to daily life and social and po- 
litical conditions. 

The history of the collecting of these poems is of interest. 
Special officers were appointed to search the country far and 
wide for the poems. At this time the songs of herdsmen and 
farmers were not in written form. The officers brought the 
poems to the towns and cities and then all were taken to the 
national capital, where they were edited and presented to the 
emperor. As a rule the emperor was to travel every five years 
with the officers to see whether the thoughts expressed in the 
poems were true to the feeling and condition of the people. 
In the time just previous to Confucius, the population was 
small and the relation between the emperor and his people very 
close. Therefore, these ancient poems describe intimately the 
people and their time. 

A few remarks on the structure of the poems will be suf- 
ficient. Each poem gets its name from the most important 
words in the first line, usually the first two words. The books 
of the Old Testament were originally thus named! As a rule 
the first line is repeated in the second stanza and usually all 
stanzas. Four words or characters form a line. If there are 
four lines, the first, second, and fourth rhyme, or the first and 
third, the second and fourth rhyme. However, blank verse 
was used also. 

With our limited time and space, we shall confine our dis- 
cussion to a period of three hundred years, from 800 to 500 
B.C. During this period wars between dukedoms and king- 
doms were going on practically all the time. Fighters were 
supplied from the peasantry and were relieved from year to 
year. Commonly it was the great pride of the ruler to ‘use 
his people according to their time”, that is, avoiding warfare 
during the time of farming. But during these three hundred 
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years this rule was not observed any longer. It was the lam- 
entation of the soldiers and their beloved ones at home and 
the sympathy of the bards for the people at large that gave 
the impulse to these poems. The situation was quite similar 
to that of the feudal armies of the Middle Ages of the West. 
The Homeric Epics give a vivid picture of ancient Greece and 
these ancient Chinese poems likewise do the same for the his- 
tory of ancient China. In this review, we shall deal with three 
main topics: poetry and worship, poetry and social thought, 
and poetry and the philosophy of life. 


Poetry and Worship 


Ancient as well as the modern thought of China hold that 
all things have their origin in heaven; man and his ancestors 
are from heaven. Therefore, the first duty of man was to 
worship heaven, and second, his ancestors. 

Heaven is the source of life to people. 
There is nature; 

There is law. 

People are empowered with longing and urge 
For Heavenly virtues. 

Great is the God 

Who watches over all 

With dignity and intelligence. 
He watches over all 

With longing for our peace! 
Reverence for Him! 
Reverence for Him! 

His law is evident; 

His ordinance is permanent. 
Do not say, “He is far away,” 
Here He works 

And here He abides. 

We think of our forefathers. 
Lo, they are here with us, 

In the house and in the court, 
Still loving, protecting, 
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And blessing their children. 
Let us reverently worship them 
Day and night forever. 


Poetry and Social Thought 
During these three hundred years the political situation in 
China was similar to that in the country to-day, a continuous 
strife was being waged between the smaller and larger king- 
doms. 
The military situation: 
When the bugle called, 
And the march began, 
The willow-trees were fresh and green! 
Now, I turn homeward; 
Snow is falling fast; 
I am hungry and thirsty; 
My heart is sad, 
Who knows my ills? 


Constant and rapid changes of ‘“‘thrones”’: 
Great ruler! Fine ruler! 
Why returnest thou not? 
Great figure! 
Why liest thou in the mire? 

Poverty of the people: 
Through frost and snow go the ragged shoes, 
Hands of women keep busy at the weary sewing, 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Measure it and do it with care. 
“Great people” will wear them! 
Proud and dignified are the “great people” ; 
Gorgeous is their garb, grand, their insignia. 
But hunger and pain are with the poor. 

(This reminds us of the Song of the Shirt, by Thomas 

Hood). 

Social reaction: 
Ye cunning rats! Ye cunning rats! 
Stop eating my grain. 
Three years you have been eating 
Without the least care for me. 
I shall leave you, 
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Leave you forever, 
For the Happy Land! The Happy Land! 
There I shall find peace. 


Poetry and Philosophy 


One phase of philosophy is the philosophy of life in general. 
This meaning is more dominant in the Chinese mind than in 
any other, since the Chinese are ‘‘an ethical people rather than 
religious or philosophical.” However, the philosophy of life 
is imperative. Any ordinarily normal person takes an atti- 
tude of some kind toward life, though the attitude may change 
with the environment. When the environment is abnormal, 
the necessity for taking an attitude toward life is more chal- 
lenging. Therefore the situation of these three hundred years 
we have just described produced several divergent attitudes 
toward life. William James is right in this respect when he 
says that a person’s philosophy depends upon his tempera- 
ment. We shall take the most marked poems of this time 
for illustrations: 

Pessimism : 

There was peace before my birth; 
Now, I have a hundred ills to meet. 
Alas! even a dream is still better. 
Beautiful are the flowers; 

Green are the leaves. 

If I had known life, 

I should have wished not to be born! 

Fatalism: 

I come out of the North Gate, 
With a heart that is heavy. 

I am sick and poor; 

Who knows my ills ? 

Let me be content! 

It is the will of heaven, 

Who can change it? 


Oe ter a at ee 


Under the gate of Heng below the water of Mee 
I shall find a place to be happy 

Though in hunger I may be. 

Why should the fish I eat of all the fish be best? 
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Why should the girl I marry in Chee be loveliest ? 

Epicureanism: 

Fair ladies! Fair ladies! 

The breezes are blowing for you. 
Ladies, elder and young, 

Sing! 

I shall accompany you all. 
Elm-trees, there in the swamp, 
Pines, on the hills, 

You, you have food and wine. 
Why not play daily on the harps? 
Be happy and merry, 

While this day is here! 

If you die to-morrow, 

Others will take your place! 

Natural evil and human conduct: 
When sun and moon utter their speech, 
The fortune of nations is told. 
Nature is out of order 
When nations decay. 

From the eclipse of the moon 
Observe thou the law! 

From the eclipse of the sun 
Look for thy evil! 

Lightning and thunder go 
Hand in hand with evil and discord. 
A hundred rivers may flood, 
Mountains and hills collapse! 
High banks become valleys, 
Low caves, hills. 

Alas, foolish people! 

Why not heed the warning? 

(An emperor heeded the warning and thus wrote:) 
I fear the indignation of Heaven, 

I dare be idle no more! 

I fear the changes of Heaven, 

I dare follow my desire no more! 
Heaven is great and wise; 
Heaven only approves a righteous king. 
Heaven is great and wise; 

Heaven follows my steps! 


COLERIDGE AS A PHILOSOPHER 
III. The Main Current 
BY J. H. MUIRHEAD 


Metaphysics 

It was the main tragedy of Coleridge’s life that, combined 
with a clearer idea than perhaps any one before him in Eng- 
land of the scope and significance of philosophy and the convic- 
tion at once of the necessity and of his own mission of finding 
one that would be the vindication of all that is most funda- 
mental in human experience, went a total inability to produce 
anything that bore the faintest resemblance to his own dream. 
We know from his letters how he hoped against hope, even 
against gathering despair, to the very end, to reduce his ideas 
to system. The only result was the mass of disordered manu- 
script which he left to his disciple and literary executor, Joseph 
Henry Green. Green devoted much of the remainder of his 
life to the task of extracting the material for a methodical 
statement in his own words of the central ideas of his master, 
but died without publishing anything. When his book appeared 
it was found to contain much of the letter and spirit of the 
Coleridgean philosophy. But new ideas with which Coleridge 
had no acquaintance and of which Green had himself a very 
imperfect grasp were already in the air and beginning to make 
themselves felt in England, and the book is mainly interesting 
today for the hints it contains for the coordination of Cole- 
ridge’s law of polarity with the Hegelian Dialectic. The main 
sources, therefore, for a connected view of the details of the 
“system” to the excogitation of which Coleridge’s life was 
devoted, are the notices of them scattered throughout works 
none of which were written for students of philosophy. 

It was characteristic both of the impetuosity and the sim- 
plicity of the man that no sooner did he seem to himself at 
last to see the light, and to have discovered in ‘“‘the laws of his 
own being” the basis for the philosophy of which he was in 
search, than he sought the means of spreading it among his 
fellow countrymen. No stranger vehicle, unless perhaps we 
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except Berkeley’s treatise on Tar Water, was ever found for 
such an enterprise than “the extraordinary mingle-mangle of 
religion, politics and philosophy called The Friend.’ Yet with 
all their imperfections the Essays in the Second Section in The 
Grounds of Morals and Religion contain the best account of 
Coleridge’s view of the nature of the central problem of meta- 
physical philosophy and of the lines on which a solution was 
to be sought. While thoroughly Platonic in their outlook, 
the Cambridge Platonists may be said rather to have borrowed 
from their master what might serve for what Cudworth called 
a philosophy of religion than to have developed a general meta- 
physic of human experience. Coleridge had a larger outlook. 
He realized as they did not that the problem of metaphysic 
was the discovery of a principle in the light of which not the 
knowledge of God only but the knowledge of nature, of beauty, 
of moral and political good might be vindicated to the reason. 
He was therefore anxious to state the problem in the widest 
possible form, however puzzling it must have seemed to the 
readers of The Friend: 
“The grand problem the solution of which forms the 
final object and distinctive character of philosophy is this: 
for all that exists conditionally (that is, the existence of 
which is inconceivable except under the conditions of its 
dependency on some other as its antecedent) to find a 
ground that is unconditioned and absolute and thereby 
to reduce the aggregate of human knowledge to a system. 
For the relation, common to all, being known, the appro- 
priate object of each becomes discoverable together with 
its peculiar relations to its concentrics in the common 
sphere of subordination.” Stated more simply in the same 
place, it is the problem of ‘discovering some ground com- 
mon to the world and to man wherein to find the one 
principle of permanence and identity amid the fleeting 
objects of the senses” ; 
ees eos tad doomed ea Sila tment A 
collected edition of its successive and abortive numbers appeared in 1809, another 


one in 1818. I have used in the text the edition prepared by H. N. 


i d published in 1837 which contains the recast of 1818 together with 
ee arts from the original 1809 edition and constitutes Vol. 2. of Shedd’s 


Edition of the Complete Works. 


(revised) 
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and more simply still that of discovering “the ground of the 
coincidence between reason and experience.’” It is a problem, 
he tells us, that has been “progressively felt as civilization 
advances” and as we have seen that was pressing on his own 
time with new insistency. What was the solution at which he 
had himself arrived? Starting from the fact that wherever 
we have methodical thinking the prime materials of our 
thought are relations assumed by him to be the permanent rela- 
tions we call laws, he makes a distinction between two kinds 
of relation in which objects of mind may be contemplated. 
The first is their relation to the whole of creation, which may 
be said to assign to them their law conceived in its perfection 
as that of a Supreme Being ‘“‘whose creative idea not only ap- 
points to each thing its position, but in that position and con- 
sequence of that position, gives it its qualities, its very exist- 
ence, as that particular thing.’ Such a being must be con- 
ceived of as comprehending in itself all possible degrees of 
substance but as having no degrees in itself, not by reason of 
being a generalized conception but “‘by its own plenitude.” As 
such it is the ground of all grounds, seeing that “from the con- 
templation of law in this its only perfect form, must be de- 
rived all true insight with all other grounds and principles 
necessary to method as the science common to all sciences.”’ 
While common to all the sciences it is yet distinct from them, 
forming rather the bond of their union; “the link or mordant 
by which philosophy becomes scientific and the sciences philo- 
sophical.” The second kind of relation is that of ordinary 
theory ‘in which the existing forms and qualities of objects, 
discovered by observation or experiment, suggest a given ar- 
rangement of many under one point of view” not for any sec- 
ondary purpose, such as recollection, but for the primary one 
of understanding, in the end it may be controlling them. It is 
here that we find the necessity for recognising the part that is 
contributed by the mind, seeing that what we find in nature is 
always on the initiative of the mind itself. It comes as an 
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answer to a question which the mind puts and therefore in- 
volves ‘‘a previous act and conception of the mind”, “a pre- 
cogitation”’, as the object of investigation. It is impossible to 
attribute this to generalization. “For, what shall determine the 
mind to abstract and generalize one common point rather than 
another; and within what limits shall the generalization be 
made?’’* All this is obvious in mathematics, where “‘the defini- 
tion makes the object and pre-establishes which, and which 
alone, can occur in the after reasoning.” In concrete science, e.g. 
in physics, which has for its objects things of nature and not 
entia rationis, it is different. The definition must follow in ob- 
servation. It is representative rather than constitutive. We 
form hypothesis on the basis of facts. None the less the hypo- 
thesis is of a law; it is ‘‘an experiential image or picture lan- 
guage of our idea which is contained in it more or less clearly.” 
True, the history of theory is the history of guesswork and 
accident, but underneath the guesses, if they were true hypo- 
theses, there has always been an idea, indeed always the same 
idea. Coleridge goes on to illustrate from the difference be- 
tween the state of electrical science in his time, for which he 
anticipates the greatest improvements as contrasted with the 
vagaries of the magnetists, expressly upon the ground that the 
theories of the electricians contained an idea ‘implicit indeed 
and only regulative hitherto, but which requires little more than 
the dismission of the imagery to become constitutive like the 
ideas of the geometrician.”” 


It is on the ground of this analysis of the presuppositions or 
postulates of all methodical thought first, (to take the more 
natural order which he inverts) in ordinary theory, second, in 
that completion of scientific theory for which philosophy 
stands, that Coleridge held that the ‘unconditional and abso- 
lute ground of all that exists’? must consist in some super- 
sensual essence ‘‘which being at once the ideal of the reason 
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and the cause of the material world is the pre-establisher of 
the harmony in and between both.” 

Strange and highly mystical as the doctrine might appear 
to his readers, it was no new one. It was precisely that which 
Aristotle attributed to Plato when he praised the legitimacy 
and perfection of his method of philosophizing on the ground 
that “he held it for an axiom that it is not possible for us to 
have insight into things human without a previous vision of 
things divine;’” i.e., Coleridge adds, ‘‘of truths that are afirmed 
concerning the absolute so far as they can be made known to 
us.” But it is also implied in the well-known allusion in the 
Republic (4) to the “longer and completer way’ than that 
provided by ordinary inductive reasoning, by which philosophi- 
cal truth has to be established, and which it is Plato’s object 
from first to last to illustrate’. “What is strange is the error 
of eighteenth, century writers in accusing Plato of estranging 
the mind from sober experience and substantial matter of fact 
and of debauching it by fictions and generalities; whereas in 
fact his chief aim was to expose the assumptions, abstractions, 
generalities and verbal legerdemain of the sophists.’” 

Stranger still—the error of those who range Francis Bacon 
on the side of sense knowledge against the dry light of the 
mind! It is true that Bacon cannot be exonerated of studied 
depreciation of the ancients (particularly of Plato) or of pro- 
posals to conduct inquiry by tabular collections of particulars 
“at least as crude for the age of Gilbert, Galileo and Kepler, 
as Aristotle’s for that of Philip and Alexander.’ But this is 
the result of want of any patient study of Plato and Aristotle 
on the one hand, any actual acquaintance with modern scien- 
tific method on the other. Bacon’s real achievement, so far 
from being antagonistic to the Platonic doctrine, is entirely in 
line with it. For nothing can be clearer in the first place than 
hE He is explaining Plato’s view but in such a way as to identify himself 

*P. 419. The quotation is from a fragment preserved by Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Prep. evang. xi. c. 3. 
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that Bacon teaches the necessity of some previous work of the 
mind in devising experiments which shall present the material 
in a form fitted to answer the question that the investigator 
addresses to nature. As Bacon himself declared, he “attributed 
little to the immediate perceptions of sense. Sense merely 
judges the experiment, the experiment is the test of the real- 
ity.” If we ask what it is that gives birth to the question itself, 
Bacon’s answer is the “dry light of the understanding.” It is 
to obtain this that it is so necessary according to him to get 
rid of the idola (a Platonic phrase for the mere sensory im- 
age as contrasted with the idea) —all that is merely subjective 
or belongs to homme particulier as contrasted with homme 
général. 

But Bacon went further. He held that our understanding 
is itself a limited faculty. In all its conscious presentations and 
reflexes it is itself only a phenomenon of the inner sense, and 
requires the same corrections as the appearances transmitted 
by the outward sense. Beyond it there is something else; he 
held 

“that there is potentially, if not actually, in every ra- 
tional being, a somewhat, call it what you will, the pure 
reason, the spirit of lumen siccum, nous, phos noeron in- 
tellectual intuition or the like—and that in this are to be 
found the indispensable conditions of all science and 
scientific research, whether meditative, contemplative or 
experimental,—this is often expressed and everywhere sup- 
posed by Lord Bacon. And that this is not only the right 
but the possible nature of the human mind, to which it 
is capable of being restored, is implied in the various 
remedies prescribed by him for its diseases, and in the 
various means of neutralizing or converting into useful 
instrumentality the imperfections which cannot be re- 
moved.’”” 

In all this Coleridge claims Bacon as in fundamental agree- 
ment with Plato. The difference is that knowledge being bi- 
polar “Plato treats principally of the truth as it manifests 
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itself at the ideal pole” viz., the intelligible world, “Bacon con- 
fines himself, for the most part, to the same truth as it is 
manifested at the other or material pole’ viz. the sensible 
world. He is concerned with truths which have their “signa- 
tures” in nature, which may be revealed to us through and 
with but never by the senses: 
‘Fence it will not surprise us that Plato so often calls 
ideas living laws, in which the mind has its whole true 
being and permanence; or that Bacon, vice versa, names 
the laws of nature ideas” and refers to them as residing 
in the mind of God, whence they are revealed to us 
through the images of nature.” 

Whatever we are to say of Coleridge’s interpretation of the 
spirit of the Baconian teaching, the passage here condensed is 
of the greatest importance for the true apprehension of his 
own philosophy. What is particularly significant in it is, in the 
first place, the clear grasp that it shows of the scope and im- 
port of the metaphysical question, secondly, his association of 
himself with the great Platonic tradition both in his way of 
formulating the problem and in the solution which a true 
analysis of experience seemed to him to require; and, thirdly, 
the claim that this answer had forced itself even against his 
will on Francis Bacon and thus forms the basal note of British 
Philosophy so far as Bacon can be said to have been its 
founder. 

What more precisely this solution meant to Coleridge will 
best be seen in the details of his philosophy so far as they may 
be gathered from his works, beginning with his theory of 
knowledge and the distinction between reason and understand- 
ing to which it led up.” 


Theory of Knowledge 
We have seen how Coleridge came to regard the central 
fallacy of the philosophy of Locke and Newton to be the theory 
of the passivity of mind. The mind was a creation of the senses: 
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“there is nothing in the mind which was not previously in the 
senses.” Coleridge was prepared not only to declare with 
Leibnitz, “‘except the mind itself”, but to reverse the situation. 
“The pith of my system is to make the sense out of the mind, 
not the mind out of the senses, as Locke did.’ The chief hiatus 
in his own theory of knowledge is that there is no attempt any- 
where to carry out this program by a detailed account of what 
the “mind” does in the construction of experience. He leaves 
us in The Friend to assume that he accepted the Kantian ac- 
count of the Categories, but excuses himself from entering into 
this in detail on the ground of the semi-popular character of 
that work.“ As a substitute we have the ever-recurring dis- 
tinction between the work of the understanding and that of the 
reason set over against what he seems to assume as the data of 
material given by the senses. 


The earliest and on the whole the clearest statement is in 
The Friend itself. Starting from ‘Understanding’ in the 
widest sense, as synonymous with human intelligence and thus 
as including reason as the name for one of its phases or uses, 
he distinguishes three operations from each of which it “‘re- 
ceives an appropriate name.” 


“The sense,—vis sensitiva vel intuitiva—perceives: vis 
regulatrix—the understanding in its peculiar operation— 
conceives: vis rationalis—the reason or rationalized un- 
derstanding—comprehends. The first is impressed through 
the organs of sense; the second combines these multifari- 
ous impressions into individual notions, and by reducing 
these notions to rules, according to the analogy of all its 
former notices, constitutes experience: the third subor- 
dinates both of them, the notions namely and the rules of 
experience, to absolute principles or necessary laws; and 
thus concerning objects, which our experience has proved 


139ee The Friend. Works ii. p. 142. In Table Talk (1830) it is still the Gradus 
and Philosophian. 

“The Friend Appendix D. Works vi. p. 540, where, after enumerating Kant’s 
classification of the categories, he observes with a true insight into their historic 
significance: “There is but one possible way of making our enumeration of them 
interesting or even endurable to the general reader ; the history of the origin of 
certain useful inventions in machinery 1n the minds of the inventors.” 
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to have real existence, it demonstrates in what way they 
are possible and in doing this constitute science.” 

Two distinct questions may be asked with reference to this 
distinction, that of the source of it in his own mind, and the far 
more important one of its relation to Kant and, through him, 
to the developed idealistic doctrine of the relation of reason to 
understanding. With reference to the former question there is 
no need to assume, as is usually done, that he borrowed it from 
Kant. The distinction was staring him in the face in Plato, with 
whom he was earlier and better acquainted than with Kant. He 
himself has told us that he found traces of it in the literature 
of his own country: in Milton’s reference to the discursive and 
the intuitive reason, ‘Differing but in degree, in kind the same,” 
in Hooker, and (as we have seen) in Bacon.” If when he dis- 
covered it in Kant” he was too ready hastily to assume that 
Kant meant the same by it as he did, there was perhaps some 
excuse when we consider the state of Kantian criticism at the 
time, and the real ambiguity of the teaching of the Critique of 
Pure Reason as to the precise relation between perception and 
conception, the discursive and the constitutive use of the under- 
standing. Before, therefore, an answer to our second question 
can be attempted we have to remind ourselves wherein pre- 
cisely that ambiguity consisted. 

Recent critics” have pointed out that, while what Kant really 
did was to supersede the ordinary psychological account of the 
work of the understanding as that of abstracting elements of 
content from a concrete given, and therewith the analytic logic 
founded upon it, and to substitute for them his own deeper 
analysis of the constructive function of all true thought, he 


“Works ii. p. 146. This statement is expanded without material addition in 
Aids to Reflection (Works, i. p. 247 foll.) ending with the illustration of the 
contrast of “the Ptolemaic system—that truly wonderful product and highest 
boast of the faculty, judging according to the senses, with the Newtonian, as the 
offspring of a yet higher power arranging, correcting and annulling the repre- 
sentations of the senses according to its own inherent laws and constitutive ideas.” 

The Friend. p. 145. 
“Singerich remarks on his “remarkable prescience of truth which needed only 
the confirmation of other writers to bring to maturity.” Op. cit. p. 24. 
See e. g. Norman Kemp Smith’s masterly treatment of this point. A Com- 
mentary on Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason \st edition. p. 181. 
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failed himself fully to realise what he had effected, and was too 
ready to relapse into the older terminology. There was there- 
fore some excuse for Coleridge, even with Kant before him, 
continuing to speak of the work of the understanding as con- 
sisting in generalisation from ready-made data supplied by the 
senses—an error for which he only partly compensated by in- 
sisting on the completing work of the reason in demanding that 
kind of unity which comes only through the necessary connec- 
tion of elements in one logical whole. Not to have clearly per- 
ceived, as Cudworth had done”, that logical unity was of the 
very essence of any kind of experience at all, was fatal to any 
attempt to explain the part played by the activity of mind in 
the constitution of knowledge. But, while agreeing with those 
critics who accuse Coleridge of wholly misunderstanding the 
essential element in Kant’s teaching” as to the constitution work 
of the Understanding, we have to credit him in the end with a 
truer account of the function of the Reason as a continuation of 
that work than that which is to be found of it in Kant as merely 
regulative. For, in addition to the use of the reason as con- 
cerned with the necessary connections which raise ordinary ex- 
perience to the rank of Science, Coleridge refers unambiguously 
in both the above quoted passages to another function of the 
Reason (in The Friend) as “‘a spiritual organ” (in the dids to 
Reflection) as “‘contemplative”’ whereby it transcends the dis- 
cursive process either of abstraction and generalisation in the 
formation of concepts or of logical connection in the union of 
them. This is left undefined in the earlier passage, but in the 
later it is represented as that which carries us beyond the con- 
ceptual abstractions of the understanding, which as such are 
liable to come into contradiction with one another. This is only 
to be solved by their union in a truth for which perhaps ordi- 
nary conceptions fail. Coleridge gives as examples the unity of 


See above p. ; 
See C, E. Vaughan’s article Coleridge in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. Carlyle’s jibing account of his use of the distinction to enable him to 
believe the otherwise unbelievable in the eighth chapter of the Life of Sterling is 


well known. 
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past and present of here and everywhere which are implied in 
the idea of God and the totality of the soul in every part of 
the body. He adds: “If this is an extravagance, it is an extrava- 
gance which no man can indeed learn from another but which I 
might have learnt from Plato, Kepler and Bacon; from Luther, 
Hooker, Pascal, Leibnitz and Fénelon.’”” The omission of 
Kant from this enumeration, whether intentional or not, is a 
clear indication that what he has in view is the assertion of the 
validity as an organ of truth of the unitive action of the reason, 
for which Kant found only a regulative authority. On the other 
hand his mention of Plato and Bacon connects what he here 
says with the above interpretation of the teaching of these 
philosophers and with what he himself regards as the founda- 
tion of a true metaphysic. What he is here doing is restating 
from the side of the development of knowledge what he there 
says of the relations which are the object of knowledge. In a 
passage which antedates both of the above he had written: 
‘The dim intellect sees an absolute oneness, the perfectly clear 
intellect knowingly perceives it, distinction and plurality lie 
between.’ Where the dim intellect corresponds to the imme- 
diacy of perceptual knowledge with its presentiment of an 
embracive unity, the perfectly clear intellect corresponds to a 
form of experience in which the distinctions of the relating in- 
telligence are merged in a supra-relational intuition; as in that 
of the beauty of a face or a landscape, the intermediate region 
to the broken lights which our ordinary conceptual experience 
gives. It is this conception of the function of the reason that 
becomes more and more dominant as Coleridge’s thought de- 
velops. It connects not with the earlier distinction between 
reason and understanding but with his “law of polarity.’ As 
usual we have to gather what he meant by this from scat- 


"Aids etc. p. 251 note; and for a clear statement of the function of the reason 
to supply “the ideas of oneness and allness, two elements or primary factors in 
the ideal of science”, Lay Sermons Appendix B. 

™® Anima Poetae under date 1800. The aphorism reminds us of Bradley’s well- 
known doctrine of the development of our ordinary relational experience out of 
a form of feeling in which relations are as yet only implicit and of the existence 
of an Absolute experience in which they no longer survive as relations. 
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tered passages rather from any single systematic statement; 
but he manages in these to express it with unusual clearness. 
“I cannot describe how much pleasure I have derived from 
the adage, ‘extremes meet’ ”’, in which “I bring all problematic 
results to their solution and reduce apparent contraries to cor- 
respondent opposites. How many hostile tenets has it enabled 
me to contemplate as fragments of truth, false only by negation 
and mutual exclusion.’ After noting the shattering effect of 
the analytic understanding upon long, deeply-rooted associa- 
tions or cherished opinions and the dull anger that sometimes 
accompanies it, he exclaims as to the “great good, therefore, 
of such revolution as alters, not by exclusion, but by an enlarge- 
ment that includes the former, though it places it in a new 
point of view.” Carrying it into history, and going a step 
deeper into the principle that works in the process, he finds it 
‘curious to trace the operation of the moral law of po- 
larity in the history of politics, relation etc. When the 
maximum of one tendency has been attained, there is no 
gradual decrease, but a direct transition to its minimum, 
till the opposite tendency has attained its maximum: and 
then you see another corresponding revulsion. With the 
Restoration came in all at once the mechanico-corpuscular 
philosophy, which, with the increase of manufactures, 
trade and arts, made everything in philosophy, religion 
and poetry, objective; till, at length, attachment to mere 
external worldliness and forms got to its maximum— 
when out burst the French Revolution; and with it every- 
thing became immediately subjective, without any object 
at all. The Rights of Man, the Sovereignty of the 
People, were subject and object both. We are now, I 
think, on the turning point again.’” 


These examples and some of those which he found in material 
nature—the steadfast rainbow in the fast-moving mist’, “the 
spring with the little tiny cone of loose sand ever rising and 


3 Anima Poetae. p. 301. 
#Op. cit. p. 168-9. 
= Table Talk (1832) Works vi. p. 388-9. 
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sinking at the bottom, but its surface without a wrinkle””—sug- 
gest a Heraclitean flux rather than any progressive movement 
through the union of opposing abstractions. It is, I think, 
true that Coleridge nowhere applies the law of polarity to 
the progress of knowledge in general, still less to history”, nor 
is there any reason to believe that he had heard of the dialectic 
of Hegel, but it is clear that in this synthetic use of the reason 
he conceived of himself as having a principle of universal ap- 
plication; and his disciple J. H. Green was within his right when 
he made the movement under that name central in the develop- 
ment of his master’s thought which his book represents.” 

If this is a true account of Coleridge’s teaching on the distinc- 
tion between understanding and reason, it is clear that, while 
he has no adequate understanding of what Kant had accom- 
plished in the analysis of the work of the understanding in the 
constitution of knowledge and still clings to a conception of it 
that Kant had exploded, yet in his conception of the work of 
the Reason as not merely regulative but equally with the under- 
standing as constitutive, and in the rejection of the distinction 
between the phenomenal and the noumenal as occupying two 
separate regions, which is involved in this difference, he con- 
nects himself with the advance which Hegel made upon his 
predecessor. On such a view the phenomenal is not a differ- 
ent world from the noumenal but the same world less com- 
pletely known—the world of half truths with which our 
uncriticised senses and the abstractions of discursive thought 
are apt to delude us. The noumenal, on the other hand, is the 
world that is revealed when reason has done her perfect work 
and restored to us the concrete whole, which in its analytic 
work it has been engaged in provisionally dismembering. 

These examples are quoted by Alice D. Snyder in her interesting monograph 
on The Critical Principle of the Reconciliation of Opposites as Employed by 


Coleridge (Ann Arbor 1918). The author seems to be uninterested in the wider 


aspects of Coleridge’s principle and is inclined to treat it as largely word-play 
on his part. 


*See however the application of it in the chapter on the “Existence of a self- 
organizing purpose in nature and man” illustrated from the “operation of this 
idea in the history of mankind” in The Friend. See pp. xiii and 448 foll. 

*“Spritual Philosophy. 
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Theology 


There is a sense in which Coleridge’s whole philosophy, 
like that of his Cambridge predecessors, perhaps like all meta- 
physical philosophy may be said to be a theology or at any 
rate a theodicy. Yet just for this reason there could be no 
greater injustice than to treat his philosophy of religion as 
merely a belated attempt to prop up effete forms of theo- 
logical belief. His “orthodoxy” was greatly exaggerated both 
by his friends and his enemies, and the “pietistic embroidery”, 
which perhaps growingly is traceable in the letters that reflect 
the anguish of his later years, is something entirely distinguish- 
able from the religion within the limits of the pure and prac- 
tical reason which is to be found in the speculative passages 
in his works, in which he deals in an objective way with what 
he conceived of as the basis of religious experience. We have 
seen at how early a stage he discerned the gulf that separated 
Hartley’s philosophical ideas from his religious faith. Equally 
unsatisfying seemed to him the dogmatism of the philosophy 
of Common Sense. The common sense of a people, he de- 
clared, is no oracle, but “the moveable index of its average 
judgment and in formation’. It is on this ground that he 
rejects the appeal to “the indefinite number of supposed in- 
demonstrable truths exempted from the profane approach of 
philosophic investigation by the amiable Beattie, and other 
less eloquent and not more profound inaugurators of com- 
mon sense on the throne of philosophy”’.* Philosophy truly 
has to take account of common sense in religion as elsewhere, 
but its function is the twofold one of reconciling reason with 
it and of elevating it into reason.” From the speculative bar- 
renness of the popular philosophies of the period he found 
refuge for a time, as we saw, in Spinoza—only to discover that 
whatever satisfaction to the head the god-intoxicated philos- 
opher brought, he left the heart vacant. Not only the theism 
in which he had been brought up but the heart of the poet in 


Biographia Literaria. (Shortcross) ry jos Le, 
Ibid. 
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Coleridge craved for fellowship. He was himself a great 
“friend” and he sought friendship in the world. This was 
just what the philosophy of Substance could not give. His 
problem, like Hegel’s, was how to advance “from Substance to 
Subject.” 


We have seen the form which the general metaphysical 
question took in his mind. It was that of vindicating as against 
a pantheism like Spinoza’s the reality of the finite individual. 
We have seen how he sought to answer this question by an ap- 
peal to the priority of the “moral” and self-afirmative to the 
dialectic element in mind. But to establish the reality of the 
finite spirit in the “pure act’ was one thing, to establish the 
reality of a Supreme Spirit was quite another, as the philosophy 
of Fichte sufficiently showed. Kant afforded him here no help. 
Coleridge was repelled by Kant’s whole treatment of religion; 
nor was Kant’s argument founded on the necessity of a deus 
ex machina to unite virtue and happiness likely to appeal to 
him. Schelling had proved as unsatisfying as Spinoza. There 
was no part of his self-imposed task in which Coleridge seemed 
to get less help from contemporaries in the development of his 
own thought. Yet the distinction that had proved its value 
in so many fields might, it seemed to him, be found to have its 
supreme application just here. From the understanding he 
was as Clear as Kant that no help was to be looked for. There 
could be no discursive proof of the existence of God. There 
could clearly be no deduction of it. ‘Did you deduce your 
own being?” he asks. ‘‘Even that is less absurd than the con- 
ceit of deducing the Divine being.” “Equally hopeless is any 
attempt to arrive at it by induction.” “If we use only the dis- 
cursive reason we must be driven from ground to ground, each 
of which would cease to be a ground the moment we pressed 
on it. We either must be whirled down the gulf of an infinite 
series, thus making our reason baffle the end and purpose of 
all reason, namely unity and system, or we must break off the 
series arbitrarily and affirm an absolute something which is 
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causa sui.” It is only in so far as we are justified in making 
this arbitrary break with the logic of the understanding, and 
in finding in the idea of the causa sui implications which take 
us beyond Spinoza’s Substance, that there can be any discover- 
able foundation of the God-consciousness as Coleridge found 
it necessary to conceive of it. 


But it was just the first of these steps that was implied in 
the difference of the reason as the source of the idea of real 
totality and the understanding as the source of abstraction from 
it. The second, he held, not less found its justification in the 
impossibility of conceiving of any causa sui except in the form 
of self-consciousness. He accordingly concludes the above 
passage with the words: “But as this (a causa sui) is incon- 
ceivable except in a self-consciousness, it follows that even as 
natural philosophers we must arrive at the same principle.’ 
and that “‘in this sense the position of Malebranche that we 
see all things in God is a strict philosophical truth’. That 
this is an “idea of the reason” does not, as in Kant’s philosophy, 
detract from its validity, seeing that it is as necessary for the 
constitution of experience when taken in its full sense, includ- 
ing the moral as well as the speculative, as are the ideas of the 
understanding. He admitted indeed that there was a “leap” 
involved in it. When regarded as merely an induction it is a 
“Rhodian leap”.” But from the point of view of the reason 
it is an assumption, which, like many great scientific hypotheses, 
emerges from the facts when taken as a whole and is rendered 
necessary if we would hold them together in our grasp. With- 
out it the world is a mystery. On the other hand, once we 
assume it, ‘‘once we assume a divine principle all falls into 
order.” ‘Assume the existence of God and all becomes plain.” 
“The world”, in a word, “‘in its relation to the human soul is 
a mystery of which God is the only solution.” 


*\Biographia Literaria. c. xii. Though the words in this passage are to a large 
extent Schelling’s the thought in it is wholly in harmony with what he had 
“toiled out for himself.” 

“English Divines on “John Smith.” 

8T able Talk. 
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In all this Coleridge undoubtedly treats too lightly the leap 
involved in attributing self-consciousness to his “divine prin- 
ciple’ and the further leap from the “transcendental posi- 
tion” to anything that could be identified with orthodox theism, 
but there is a true speculative advance in the refusal to treat 
with Kant the contradictions in which the abstractions of the 
understanding involve us as proof of any ultimate dualism 
between the object of knowledge and the object of faith, and 
there is something particularly perverse in Carlyle’s jibe that 
Coleridge merely used the distinction between understanding 
and reason in the field of religion as a warrant for believing 
what he liked. Coleridge distinguishes, but never opposes, faith 
and reason. They differ not in the objects which they set 
before us but as attitudes to the same object. Reason is the 
name for the action in us of the ideas of truth, beauty, good- 
ness,—all, we might say, that makes for organization and in- 
dividuality in human life,—and of God as “the real ground 
of all these’’; faith is fidelity to these ideas as the non-sensible 
elements in our being and thus represents in reality ‘‘a syn- 
thesis of reason and the individual will. By virtue of the 
latter (the will) faith must be an energy, and inasmuch as it 
relates to the whole moral man must be exerted in each and 
all of his constituents; it must be a total, not a partial; a con- 
tinuous, not a desultory energy. And by virtue of the former, 
that is, Reason, Faith must be a Light, a form of knowing, a 
beholding of truth.”“ This is well said and must form the 
point from which any satisfying philosophy of religion must 
start. In Coleridge it must be admitted it remained little more 
than a starting point. As has been already said, the whole 
question both of the relation between the ideal whole which 
the dialectic reason reveals to the self-postulating, self-affirm- 
ing individual mind, and of this to the idea of a divine self- 
hood, was left by him in obscurity—to be taken up where he 
left it by the theistic philosophy of our own time, and there 
still awaiting “further determination’”’. 


“Essay of Faith. 
(To Be Concluded) 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Leibniz Coming to his Own 


Of unusual interest and importance is the article of H. Wildon Carr 
of the University of Southern California, which appears in The Philo- 
sophical Review for January. The title of the article is Real and Ideal 
Relations, and it was the Presidential Address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association. 

The author holds that the terms real and ideal express a distinction 
which is fundamental in human experience: 

Yet the very distinction and the terms which express it seem to 
determine in advance the status of the two classes of relations dis- 
tinguished. ‘The terms real and ideal bear witness to a bias in our 
nature which leads us to regard the material basis of our lives as 
more original than our spiritual activity, and as independent of 
it. The very opposition it implies seems to stamp on the ideal a 
character of unreality, and this conception of the unreality of the 
ideal agrees with common-sense. The plain man thinks that things 
are real and thoughts unreal. Ideas seem to him mere shadow 
things, the stuff that dreams are made of. It is a false opposition. 
Ideal relations are in no sense unreal. As belonging to human 
experience both the real and the ideal have equal claim to exist- 
ence. 


Thus the only relations possible between reals are ideal. Our ex- 
perience consists of the kind of facts we call relations and these relations 
are of two kinds mutually exclusive, with no principle by which they 
may be reduced to a single genus. It follows therefore that the stand- 
point of neither materialist nor absolute idealist can be satisfactory. ‘The 
real is not an object thought whether the object be spiritual or material. 
That is, it is neither an object nor an idea. ‘The real is the subject 
thinking, a sort of personal realism. ‘The only real units are in the 
living world and living units are essentially active. In this way “we 
affirm reals which are not inferred entities but directly known activities.” 
All this is in highest keeping with the newly discovered scientific fact 
of relativity. This concept has brought a revolution in scientific thought : 

The old materialism is gone. Science has outgrown it. Whether 
it will return in some new form we cannot say, but certainly we 
can point to nothing in modern physics or in biology which seems 
to be heralding its approach. 

Scientific realism broke down with the adoption by science of 
the principle of relativity. This principle has called for an en- 
tirely new interpretation of physical reality. The phenomena which 
we observe are not static things revealing their nature in their 
relations. We observe not things but events, and events are en- 
tirely constituted of relations. Science therefore is not an ob- 
servation of things; it is a codrdination of events. ‘The codrdina- 
tion of events is the measuring of distances and intervals, and this 
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measuring can only be from individual standpoints and chosen 
frames of reference. Coordination must therefore take into ac- 
count the observer and the conditions of observation. It is the 
recognition of this principle which has changed the modern scien- 
tific conception of the physical world from a realistic to an idealistic 


concept. ; : 
Fiat Philosophy 


Those who have been following the course of the theory of Emergent 
Evolution will be glad to have the statement of The Case for Emergent 
Evolution by Lloyd Morgan himself in the January number of The 
Journal of Philosophic Studies. It is again an attempt to clear the term 
“Emergent” of all materialisms, while keeping the materialism con- 
viently in the background as the basic idea. It is not the first instance 
in the philosophy of science to reach metaphysical solutions by fiat, to 
resolve all difficulties by the use of a word. Evolutionary theory has 
been having rough sledding of late because the only tenable theory of 
evolution calls for the presence of purpose and intelligence in Nature or 
in whatever cause may be assumed as lying behind. But this idea is 
always hostilely received by any materialistic type of science. Hence 
the search for the palliatives of words. “Emergent” is one of these 
words which tricks the beholder into thinking that he both keeps his 
cake and eats it: 

I picture, then, even the atom as a community of which the 
members are protons and electrons playing their parts in atomic 
fellowship; and, at the next hierarchical stage, I picture the mole- 
cule as a community of atoms, which, as members, play their parts 
in molecular fellowship. All up the hierarchy I picture the organ- 
isms of the lower of any two levels as constituting members in a 
new mode of fellowship above it. 

Here evidently there is something in the atoms which makes fellow- 
ship possible, community of interest discernible. How much nicer it 
is to introduce one’s personalism through a figure of speech than it would 
be to recognize that fellowship is of the order of mind or spirit or 
perhaps even of God. The term “emergent” only keeps us from recog- 
nizing the facts. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Bird-song at Vaucluse 


Words are wanting for description of sentiments and feeling as one 
drives from Avignon to the Vale of Vaucluse. It is not altogether the 
remembrance of Laura and Petrarca, nor is it the background of Avig- 
non with its palace of broken hopes so foreign to its surroundings. It 
was not the beautiful cemetery with the oft forgotten grave of J. Stuart 
Mill, nor the marvelous gallery so frequently overlooked. It is not the 
sheer standing out of the mountain from the plain with its purple 
shadows and its sense of awe as one drives farther and farther into the 
canyon as into a mountain of mystery. No one of these can be taken 
as sufficient cause of the emotion one feels, but all of them taken to- 
gether create an impression altogether unique and never to be forgot- 
ten. It is impossible to think of one thing without being reminded of 
a dozen others. ‘There is the ruined castle on the hill-top named as 
belonging to Petrarca, there is the fountain of Laura as deep and 
inpenetrable as the storied eyes of that fair maid. There is the crystal 
river which rushes full-orbed from the mountain in such volume as to 
float a steam launch within a hundred yards of its source. There is the 
rambling little inn with its widespreading arbor, its lazy moss-clogged 
water-wheel and its ravishing meal of trout spread under the grape 
arbor. Everywhere one looks there is uniqueness and difference, yet 
everywhere there is a haunting sense of having been here before or of 
having met these surroundings in one’s dreams or in some other exis- 
tence. The final and most appropriate note of all was however a night- 
ingale whose heart seemed breaking for expression in a low copse near the 
fountain. What a setting for a poet and his love! We look about us 
with a hushed awe. 


But obviously we are getting a meaning from all this that is quite 
unknown to most of the denizens of this place. Apparently it creates 
no awe in these to draw water at the fountain dedicated to the poet. 
About the little square, boisterous children call loudly in their play with 
no sense of their historic surroundings. Some one has been unromantic 
enough to use the tumultuous little river to run a vast, dirty and unsightly 
paper-mill. The operators here seem to see nothing as they look at 
the mountain purpling with the late afternoon shadows. Even mine- 
host of the inn seems all unconscious of the associations that beset him 
and all intent on the size of my order. Reflection reminds me that in 
a thousand years there has been but one Laura and one Petrarca to 
discover her. After all, the things that endure here are the things of 
the spirit and they are understood only by those in whom they can find 
interpretation. Purple mountain, rushing river, the calls of happy chil- 
dren, these change forever and yet in meaning are ever the same. Only 
the interpreting personality gathers up. these relics of the past and forges 
them into the present meaning. The nightingale strikes up that self-same 
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note Petrarca heard, but the meaning is in the interpreting mind. ‘Who 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
Roe 


Vertical Acres 


What is comparable to the Swiss Alps in late May? ‘Then it is that 
the streams shout their way into the valleys from every side and even the 
springing turf beneath one’s feet is saturated like a sponge. Every- 
where there is exultation over the passing of winter and the songs of 
laborers come floating down from heights which must have been all but 
inaccessible in winter. 

And what a revelation are some of those mountain farms to our 
prairie-accustomed eyes! Now and then one glimpses a farm that 
seems quite shut off from the valley by frowning precipices. Not only 
so but from the valley below they appear tilted as if there were danger 
of stock and laborers rolling off like marbles from a slanted plate. One 
immediately wonders why men should so prize this land as to attempt 
the laborious cultivation of these vertical acres. 


Helen Hartness Flanders has caught something of the beauty and 

poetry of it in The Upper Mowing: 
I know a meadow pitched beneath the sky 
As bosom to the shouldering crags that lie 
Gray-sharp on blue; where all the winds ride high. 

After all there is independence and there is peace in the cultivation 
of vertical acres. For he who has not learned to make much of what- 
ever fate has sent has not yet fathomed the deepest meaning of life. 
Where vertical acres are made to thrive, heaven has a way of bending 
near, and up there are views across other peaks and the understanding 
of the world. 

Most of us lay our failures to the fact that the richness of life has 
somewhere been withheld from us. Some rich uncle cut us off in his 
will. There was no one to provide us an education. We lacked the 
social standing or recognition that would make us; but let us beware. 
Vertical acres are as good as any for the man who would test his mettle 
He who works in sure confidence of himself and God and his fellows 
will find opportunity enough in some vertical acre that all others despise 
The more difficult is the task the higher it stands out to view Let ; 
make the most of our vertical acres. R. T F pe 


Ingeminating Value 


Mr. Schiller in his reply to me in the January number appears to me 
to make some mistakes, which I will try to indicate briefly. First, he 
fears that I turn the method of naturalism into a dogmatic metaphysics 
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or philosophy. Methods and philosophies are hard to separate. Natur- 
alism is a philosophy which results from using the method of the sciences, 
at any rate, to quote Mr. Schiller, of the natural sciences. It does not 
claim a monopoly of logical procedure, but makes the assumption implied 
in the method of natural science that its subject, that is, everything 
including minds, can be treated as part of nature. On this method it 
claims then that nothing is left out of which an account cannot be given 
consistently and with all the emotional warmth retained that may attach 
to any part of experience, like values or deity. Naturalism got itself 
a bad name because its practitioners used to neglect or disregard God 
and mind and beauty. It now insists that all these things are, on ex- 
amination, accounted for and sustained. Whether it succeeds or not, 
and in what form, are open questions. But if it succeeds, there is no 
dogma about it. At any rate it says that you must not ingeminate 
“value” without saying what value is. And it says if you make that 
attempt you find values taking their place in a natural scheme of things. 
I am afraid even Mr. Schiller in his article has been ingeminating 
“value.” 

He thinks that naturalism treats the mind as a passionless disinterested 
thing. On the contrary, it treats the mind, when the mind is engaged 
in philosophy or science, as a passionately disinterested thing. There is 
no mystery in that. From a passionate regard for public interests we 
may oppose our own; or we may do what is harder, indirectly advance 
our own, may vote, for instance, for a friend because we think him the 
best man, though we know we shall be accused of partiality. 


But he adds that naturalism as a philosophy assumes that the mind 
can eliminate itself from the inquiry. Mr. Schiller is confusing the 
mind which makes the inquiry with mind which is being inquired into. 
Your mind is the instrument with which you examine nature. But the 
interest with which you examine nature is not the interest which you 
examine when you speak of the value of truth. When I examine light 
and the theory of it, I am not also examining the truth of it. I am 
in fact constructing the truth. 

Then comes the grand objection: values cannot be explained by na- 
turalism, for nature itself is an abstraction from nature as valued, and 
therefore values are ‘‘an integral constituent of any world with which 
we can have dealings.”” Now this is what I call ingeminating “value”, 
using the word as a spell before asking what value itself it. Everything 
turns upon whether in constructing truth, the mind which values inter- 
feres with and distorts the object. Now when we inquire into value 
it may and does prove to be true that in fine art the mind cannot be kept 
apart from the material. But in that other art (not fine art, but still 
an art) of science and truth, the mind’s own interest, apart from mere 
selection, must not enter in, but only be used instrumentally. Further 
there is an ambiguity about the expression “integral constituents of the 
world.” Does it mean merely that values are great facts? That is what 
naturalism itself insists. Does it mean, as I suppose, that value is some- 
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thing that enters into and pervades the whole constitution of the world? 
That is something which naturalism is prepared to accept if it turns out 
to be correct. In my article I myself indicated that in the organic world 
there was something corresponding to human values. And Mr. White- 
head has been finding value still lower down. If these attempts succeed, 
value in a certain sense will not only be a great fact but an integral con- 
stituent of the world. But we want to know precisely in what sense. 
We may be certain it will not be in the sense of human satisfaction. 

Do let us give up ingeminating “value” and get down to solid inquiry. 
Mr. Perry has set a noble, though not a short, example. Miss Calkins 
has been telling us that value is primarily a psychological question, and 
she is not in the habit of speaking at random. I have myself tried my 
hand and I hope to do better before I have finished. But the subject is 
one for investigation, difficult investigation too, and not for ingemina- 
tion. S. ALEXANDER. 

Naturalism and Value 


At first sight Professor Alexander’s reply seems to go some way 
towards giving the assurances which I had asked for and which would, 
I said, render Naturalism “harmless”. Unlike Spinozism, his new Na- 
turalism professes willingness to admit values to “their place in a natural 
scheme of things.”” Unfortunately Professor Alexander does not tell 
us what that place is. Nor what he means by that very ambiguous 
word “nature”. Of course, if “nature” means “whatever may be found 
to exist”, the inclusion of values in nature becomes a truism; “Natur- 
alism” then loses its sting, but also all its meaning, by losing everything 
to which it can be opposed. We shall still, however, have to be on our 
guard against attempts to pass from a “nature” which includes man 
and his values to one which excludes him and claims to be “‘value-free”. 

A question also remains as to what is the proper place of values. Is 
it that of an impotent “emergent” from the magic womb of Space- 
Time? Or is it that of “an integral constituent” of our world? Pro- 
fessor Alexander appears to have difficulty in believing that I really 
mean the latter and that quite literally. He suspects me of merely 
“ingeminating value”, whatever that may mean, and seems to think that 
I should be reluctant to treat values as important psychological facts. 
Let me assure him that I am eager to do so, and to postpone all dis- 
putes about the cosmic function of values until they have been properly 
examined by psychology. To myself I seem only to have insisted on the 
importance of the plain “fact” that values are integral constituents of 
all our data, that “truths” are values, that “facts” are values, and that 
values are abstracted from only by a “‘fiction’’. 


Whether Professor Alexander would agree I am not sure. For when- 
ever he finds the mind displaying any symptoms of activity he at once 
seems to suspect it of interfering with and distorting the object! My 
humanism is disposed to retort that the distorting and illicit interfering 
occur when the mind mistakenly sets itself to pretend that values are 
not “facts”. So to clear the air and the issue, I will challenge Professor 
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Alexander to discover any “fact” which is not a “value”. I will dare 
him to deny that every “fact” or “truth” in every science holds its place 
in virtue of its being better than any other “fact” or “truth” alleged 
about the matter. 

I wonder also why he clings so “passionately” to the verbally con- 
tradictory notion of “disinterested interest”, if he has really abjured 
the naturalistic attempts to cast a slur on human interests and values. 
Still more ominous is his confidence that value will not prove to be a 
“constituent” of the world “in the sense of human satisfaction.” How 
can he know this a priori? So in the end I cannot rid myself of an ugly 
doubt that Professor Alexander’s new Naturalism has changed the spots 
of the leopard only for the stripes of the tiges, and preserves its emotional 
“warmth” only by getting into hot water over value! 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Fascination of Spinoza 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SPINOZA, translated and edited 
by A. Wotr. The Dial Press, N. Y. 1927. Pp-502. $5.00. 


THE OLDEST BIOGRAPHY OF SPINOZA, edited by A. WoLF. 
The Dial Press, N. Y. 1928. Pp-196. $ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA, by RicHarp McKeon. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp-345. $5.00. 


SPINOZA, by Leon Roru. Little, Brown and Company, Mass. 1928. 
Pp-250. $3.00. 


There is at the present time a deep and wide-spread interest in the 
personality and philosophy of Spinoza and it is by no means easy to 
understand its origin or its ground. There was recently held at the 
Hague a celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
philosopher’s birth, and the house which had been his home was acquired 
and dedicated as an international memorial, but this interesting event 
is hardly enough to explain the present extraordinary number of new 
studies and interpretations of his work, and the new researches into his 
life, antecedents and formative influences. The “hideous hypothesis’, 
which brought on him the anathematization of more than two centuries, 
has ceased to be revolting and has even proved to be consoling to the 
religiously minded of a more enlightened age. The attractiveness of the 
personality, the gentleness of character, the intellectual honesty and com- 
plete absence of bigotry and intolerance in a member of a race which 
Western civilization has found difficult to assimilate and love, certainly 
inspires in us the intense longing to right a great wrong, yet all these 
considerations are insufficient to explain the renewed interest in the 
philosophy itself. The cause of this must lie deeper. In our view it 
is to be traced mainly to the failure of the new realism to rationalize 
its assumptions and the necessity of finding for its basis some ultimate 
metaphysical concept. It has turned to Spinoza. This is noticeably 
the case with the best known of its leaders, Alexander, Lloyd Morgan 
and Santayana, who have definitely identified their principle with the 
Spinozistic concept of substance, and disguised the arbitrariness of the 
realist’s initial assumption by Spinoza’s distinction of essence and exist- 
ence. 

The remarkable thing about Spinoza is the unity, simplicity and pro- 
fundity of his thought. It would not be difficult as Dr. McKeon says, 
to state his whole system within the limits of a thousand words. At 
the same time we can point to no single doctrine which is original. 
His most striking concepts are conclusions drawn from principles he 
adopts from others. He is ultra-rational and yet judged by any modern 
standard he is full of the strangest and most unaccountable inconsist- 
encies. His metaphysics, his psychology and his physics he owes to Des- 
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cartes. His political theory he takes straight from Hobbes. To Hobbes 
also he owes the criticism of the scriptures on which his theological 
theories are based. This does not mean, of course, that he ever plagiar- 
izes, he is profoundly original. But how are we to reconcile the God of 
the Ethics, a God without understanding and will, and the immortality 
of the Ethics, a soul without recollection or desire, with the God of the 
Theological-Political Treatise who inspires the writers of the Bible, 
though for a moral purpose and not to impart scientific knowledge, who 
speaks through the prophets, chooses Israel as a peculiar people, talks 
face to face with Moses, and communes with Jesus mind to mind! 


There are also personal traits which are very difficult to harmonize. 
Why was he so persistent in his refusal to publish the Ethics in his life- 
time and so cautious in allowing his friends to see it? It is a Latin 
treatise with definitions, propositions, theorems, lemmas, scholia in geo- 
metrical form, about as likely to offend the susceptibilities of the theolo- 
gians as Newton’s Principia. Besides, he was not one to be drawn aside 
by any fear of the odium theologicum. It may be, and this would seem 
to be the most probable reason, that the work was never complete to 
his satisfaction. The Ethics as we have it is a finished work and yet leaves 
on the reader the impression of incompleteness. This is particularly the 
case, as Dr. McKeon points out, in the fourth and fifth parts. Again 
it is very difficult to understand why he allowed the hurried and frag- 
mentary Principles of Descartes’s Philosophy and Metaphysical Reflec- 
tions to be published. The condition he attached to his friend Meyer’s 
request and offer to write the preface, that it should make clear that the 
work did not express but rather concealed his own views, and that it 
Was written for a student without time for careful revision, makes his 
consent only the more astonishing. It is a curious fact, to which Dr. 
McKeon calls our attention, that Spinoza, in whom the unity and system 
of thought is so striking, should never have completed a single work. 
The Principles of Descartes’ Philosophy has an incomplete second and 
a fragmentary third part; the Theological-Political Treatise though fin- 
ished as regards biblical criticism does not fulfill the plan of its subtitle 
and introduction; the Short Treatise is a fragment ; the Political Treatise 
and the Correction of the Understanding are incomplete; even the Ethics 
though finished is as we have said far from complete. 


Notwithstanding this shortcoming in his work, there is no question 
of the fascination of his personality and his thought. A literature has 
grown up around him second only to that which has been called forth 
by the philosophy of Kant. It is impossible to claim Spinoza for realism 
or idealism, for naturalism or personalism, yet the attraction of his sys- 
tem to realists and materialists is not difficult to understand. He re- 
jects final causes as an illusion of the human mind, and in fact replaces 
the idea of efficient cause with the idea of ground and is thus able to 
identify God with Nature. 

Of the works at present before us the most important is Professor 
Wolf’s excellent translation of the Correspondence, the first volume of 
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what is to be a complete English edition. It is adorned with interesting 
portraits and biographical notices of the best known of his correspon- 
dents. It is a pity, however, that such a valuable and scholarly addition 
to the library should be marred by an absurd attempt of Dr. Wolf to 
exalt Spinoza by belittling and, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, vili- 
fying Descartes. In doing so he betrays a strange ignorance of the essen- 
tial Cartesian doctrine. “If” he says “his (Descartes’) scientific en- 
deavors require the existence of bodies or souls, he makes God create 
them out of nothing.’ This is his interpretation of a theory which 
rejected the void as inconceivable and conceived creation as the imparting 
of movement to extension! 

The Oldest Biography of Spinoza which is also edited by Dr. Wolf 
is the English and French translation of “The Life of the late Mr. de 
Spinosa” first published in 1719, that is, forty-two years after his death. 
Dr. Wolf brings evidence to show that it must have been written within 
ten years of Spinoza’s death by one who had known him personally. 
Although it adds nothing to what we knew already it is a notable addi- 
tion to our Literaria Spinozana. 


Dr. McKeon’s Philosophy of Spinoza is in our view quite the best ex- 
position we have met. It should be a real assistance to the student. He 
brings out with clear incisiveness the principle on which the whole concep- 
tion turns, namely, that the idea of God is necessary to explain anything 
which enters into experience. Spinoza’s argument when first propounded 
in its geometrical form is not only far from convincing, it is remote 
from our ordinary approach to the problem of truth and reality. Spinoza 
teaches that it is the nature of man which accounts for his thinking and 
not vice versa, and to know thinking or to know anything God must 
be known first. This is not the psychology of thinking but the meta- 
physics of nature. All things depend upon and are deduced from a God 
who cannot be ignored. Dr. McKeon’s book is in two parts, the first 
discusses the beginnings, the second the system, of the philosophy, and 
the aim throughout is to make the unity of Spinoza’s thought evident. 

Dr. Leon Roth’s Spinoza is the second of a series of Leaders of Phi- 
losophy the first of which, Leibniz, is by the present writer. Dr. Roth 
the professor of philosophy in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem is 
the English secretary of the Societas Spinozana and author of Spinoza, 
Descartes and Maimonides a book which throws great light on the 
formative Hebrew influences in Spinoza’s philosophy. The present work 
lays particular emphasis on the moral interest as the keynote to the 
interpretation of the philosophy. Besides a full exposition of doctrine 
the book deals with the criticisms, problems and controversies to which 
it has given rise in his own day and in later times. The book is most 
carefully documented and conspicuously fair, presenting both sides of 
every question on which there is partisanship. 

There is one depressing thought which weighs upon us in regard to 
Spinoza. When we have read all his works and all that has been writ- 
ten about him there remains a question without an answer. Why was 
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the retiring, studious and generous Spinoza execrated even if his pan- 
theism could be construed as atheism? Hobbes the materialist was 
tolerated even by those who reproached him with atheism. It cannot 
be that the one offended more than the other. The reason can only be 
that Spinoza was a Jew. It was the Jews who brought the apostle of 
the Gentiles before Caesar’s judgment seat and Spinoza also had to suffer 
for his apostasy. Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


H. WILpon Carr. 


Renewed Interest in the Self 


THE SELF—Its Body and Freedom, by Wittram Ernest Hockine. 
Yale University Press, Conn. 1928. Pp-178. $2.00. 


THE FREE WILL PROBLEM, by H. Witpon Carr. Benn’s Six- 
penny Library. 


WHAT AM I? by Epwarp G. SpauLpinc. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Beery 1928. Pp-273. $2.00 


THE MISBEHAVIORISTS, by Harvey WickHam. The Dial Press, 
N. Y. 1928. Pp-294. $3.00. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR, by Wa ter S. Hunter. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 1928. Pp-v-x; 355. $2.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY, by Enctiisy Bacsy. 
Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 236. 


HUMAN MOTIVATION, by Lreonarp T. Trotanp. Van Nost- 
rand Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp-v-521. $5.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, by 


Rosert S. Exxis. D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp-v-xxiii, 
533. $3.50. 


Professor Hocking has done a real service in the course of lectures at 
Yale on the Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation now published under 
the title: The Self, Its Body and Freedom. A great awakening of inter- 
est has come with regard to the meaning and reality of selfhood. Natur- 
alism has reduced itself to a general stupidity of negation with regard 
to selfhood which is revolting to the common sense of every one but the 
naturalist. It was therefore time for a book from the hand of so bril- 
liant and profound a thinker as Hocking. Of course it is but natural in 
these days for any one who believes in the reality of selfhood to pay 
his respects to Behaviorism. ‘This the author does in a convincingly 
delicious manner. 

He begins by telling us: 
Behaviorism could not live a moment as psychology were it not 
for the borrowed capital of conscious meaning. 

He then continues: ; 

There are two points in particular in which the attempt to get on 
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in psychology without reference to the internal view of self seems 
to me to lead to serious misinterpretations of life. The first of 
these is in the account of habit. 


The author seems to us somewhat dogmatic in his discussion of hered- 
ity and instinct, assuming that these must be facts without attempting to 
define or limit the meaning involved. Thus he is led to talk of “‘a turbid 
stream of racial impulse.” The pity of this sop to the Cerberus of mate- 
rialism is that it negatives the meaning of selfhood as he elsewhere de- 
fines it, A turbid stream of racial impulse is certainly not a free and 
auto-active personality whose selfhood is itself an act. The fallacy of 
his doctrine of inherited instincts may be seen by reference to his own 
doctrine of selfhood as an activity, the mind possessing a body as surely as 
the body possesses a mind. Under such a definition hereditary instinct is 
impossible as a mental possession since we inherit the physical, i. e. the 
brain rather than its activity, as for example, an education. 


One dislikes, however, to criticize a book which in the main is so valu- 
able and so masterful. Of special value to the thought of the hour is 
the section on freedom: 

Because of this trait of freeing himself by reflexion from every 
causal series he discovers, it is never possible to know all the re- 
actions of any man. If any psychologist or friend thinks that he 
knows all the reactions of any individual, he has only to tell him 
so, and he will get a new one! Let anyone discover that he is be- 
having in any situation like a reaction-mechanism and he will feel 
toward that behavior perhaps an excess of repudiation, for very 
fear of resemblance to that which he most dreads, the inanimate 
machine. 

Hence any program which, like that of the behavioristic psychol- 
ogy, aims through the scientific knowledge of human nature to 
“predict and control” our behavior, as agriculture hopes to predict 
and control the response of crops to different fertilizers and soils, 
can only succeed so long as it is kept a profound secret. You 
can only “manage” men through “stimuli” so long as they do not 
know that you are managing them! There is no more futile under- 
taking in the world than that of “applying” a cause-and-effect 
psychology. Books on applied psychology, on being published, begin 
the process of defeating their own aim. As a law of history becomes 


untrue by being known and stated, so does every alleged law of 
conscious behavior. 


or; Hocking’s book is up to date. Every Personalist will want to own 
it and no Behaviorist can afford to neglect it. 


With Hocking’s might well be taken a little book in Benn’s S; 

; enn’s § 
Library by H. Wildon Carr entitled The Free Will Probie Preface 
Carr here sets in array the historical and modern aspects of Free Will as 
it touches many fields. If one wants the gist of the matter boiled down 
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to the briefest compass here is a most interesting and profitable presenta- 
tion that can be read in a half hour. 

What Am I is a discussion of philosophical questions in a popular way 
by Professor Spaulding of Princeton. Four of the series were previously 
published in Scribner’s Magazine. 


In the opening chapter ““What Am I,” he takes the personalistic posi- 
tion with regard to the nature and reality of personality. He writes thus 
of personality as an advance upon other forms of life and the involved 
implications: 

One implication in particular, in addition to those already indi- 
cated, remains to be stated. The implication is that if at each level 
of organization there is something new—a difference of kind and 
not of degree—then each level is free from the limitations of all the 
preceding levels. Each level is a new kind of fact in the universe, 
and cannot be reduced to other kinds of fact. And its freedom con- 
sists in acting in agreement with those very characteristics that con- 
stitute its “newness.” 

Why, then, may not this “newness” in the case of the “I” that 
ultimately emerges as a result of organization, put this “I” into a 
realm of fact that the sciences cannot and do not deal with at all— 
a realm that is the ethical, the aesthetic, and the rational? My an- 
swer is that this is just what does happen. In other words, I find 
that as a personality I belong to a rational and to an ethical realm, 
and that as belonging to those realms I am free from the limitations 
of the other, the scientific realms to which I also belong. In the 
ethical and rational realms I am, however, not lawless. That is not 
the nature of my freedom. But law in those realms is a different 
kind of law from law in other realms, and so as a rational and 
ethical being I am free from the limitations of the laws of biology, 
chemistry, and physics. This is the third principle of organization. 

It is to literature, art, ethics, religion, and philosophy that one 
must turn if one would find what the personality is. Personality is 
what personality does, and we do not find personality at any of 
those levels of which science treats. 

Other chapters are “The Walls of the Past,’ “Why Men Disagree,” 
“What Can I Know,” “What Should I Do,” and “What Shall I Be- 
lieve.” 

In the latter chapter he concludes that belief in God is reasonable and 
in no way inconsistent with the acceptance of scientific facts. 

The author presents in popular style answers to questions that are 
troubling the faith of many who at the same time wish to be true to 
scientific fact and to what they conceive to be equally important religious 
faith. We commend the book to all such. , es 

Should a man wish to make merry with his Behavioristic friends, with 
their damnable sense of finality and seriousness, he can do no better than 
to secure a copy of Harvey Wickham’s The Misbehaviorists. 
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Behaviorism carries weight only as long as one remains serious and re- 
tains a straight face. The case is similar to that in which the visiting 
fakirs persuaded the king and his subjects to clothe themselves only with 
the fabrics woven of imagination. The spell was broken by the remark 
of a child that the people in the ceremonial procession had nothing on. 


Mr. Wickham is decidedly the child watching the regal behavioristic 
procession. His ribald laughter helps us to see that, after all, there was 
nothing in Behaviorism that needed to hold us in intellectual awe nor 
which we should consider binding because of sheer respectability. 

Thus he deals with a time and a world “in which the Conservation of 
Energy was the only real God.” This world was “another Calvin’s uni- 
verse unlit by the fires even of fanaticism.” 

Actual mechanics, busy at their work-benches, satisfied with a 
hypothesis which was accurate enough for their immediate needs, 
thought very little of these far-reaching implications. But here were 
weapons forged to a nicety for the hands of the leaders of that vast 
movement which today we loosely and inaccurately call modern 
paganism—it being neither pagan nor modern, but an old, old dis- 
ease marked by the hardening of the arteries of the soul, self-de- 
prived of conscious communion with God. Pains were taken to 
bring Newton’s findings home to every intellect. Popular science 
became intensely interesting, and hot with fervor; for in reality it 
was not science at all but anti-religious propaganda—and this even 
when it sugar-coated itself, as it sometimes did, with phrases having 
what might pass for a pious taste. 


The whole book is not only extremely interestingly written but abounds 
with taking phrases and suggestions. A survey of a part of the table of 
contents illustrates this. We meet such titles as: An Undecided Synapse; 
The Confessions of Sigmund Freud; The Fairy Halls of Science; Are 
Monkeys People?; Salvation by Who’s Who; the Brazen Bough; The 
Church as a Scapegoat, and the Stories of Durant. Nevertheless, as with 
any joker who attempts a sustained mirth, there are portions of the book 
that are puerile and ad hominem in argument. 

But why not seek directly what the Behaviorist has to say for himself? 
We have such an opportunity in a revision, just from the press, of Pro- 
fessor Hunter’s Human Behavior. “By Behavior is meant the musculae 
and glandular activity of the organism, such, for example, as is present 
in fear, in walking, in speaking, etc.” Of course, the meaning of fear 
the object of walking and the mental content of speech are by the same 
token merely glandular and muscular. Thus does Behaviorism introduce 
us to its poverty-stricken and uninteresting world. 


_It is interesting to learn what a Behaviorist considers the essential 
differences between man and the animals. They are upright postu 
great toe not opposable to the other toes, taillessness, and a at a 
luted brain. In the latter case the author overlooks the brain of the ‘chen 
which is more than human, being better convoluted. This dehavion ne 
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pares us to learn that the best way to study human psychology is through 
animal behavior. What are tails, posture, and convolutions among 
friends? Thus we have in cumbersome scientific language what takes 
itself very seriously because it is devoid of a sense of humor. 

In fact our Behaviorist friend is the most credulous of men. True he 
cries out against the mystery of consciousness but he substitutes a mystery 
of his own quite as deep in the terms synapse and neurone. Here the com- 
pleteness of his faith in scientific language rises to the sublime. The thrill 
he gets is analogous to that of the dear lady who felt the flow of grace 
whenever the preacher pronounced “that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 

This scientific dogmatism possesses also its scholastic dialectic, for we 
are shown a new creation ex nihilo: 

In the simple behavior of these unicellular organisms we have 
the prototype of all higher forms of response. The amoeba, for 
example, shows sensitivity, mobility, and conductivity (the trans- 
mission of energy in some form from the point of stimulation to 
the point of response). Subsequent evolution adds no new function 
but merely brings forth special structures to perform them—recep- 
tors, muscles, and glands, and nervous tissue. 

It appears then that something can come from nothing if it is only a 
“scientist” that wills it. Allah is allah! All is response. The Amoeba 
responds. Presto! we have man, or anything we want. Something can 
come from nothing. All that is needed to offset the law of the sufficient 
reason is to don the pontifical robes of behaviorism and call one’s self a 
scientist even if one isn’t much of an one. 

Of course with a studied blindness to all mental facts it is not sur- 
prising that he confuses the instinct of animals with that of man. He 
cannot see that the power of reflection makes instinct in man an essen- 
tially different thing from instinct in the animal. Here we come close to 
the fatal weakness of Behaviorism. It is scientific fundamentalism which 
is determined to hold its position in face of the facts if those facts are 
in disagreement with its materialistic postulate of reality. As the King 
is fabled to have said so long ago: ‘““This too must pass.” 

In Bagby’s The Psychology of Personality we have a brief and clear 
treatment of Abnormal Psychology from the standpoint of Inferiority 
complexes. The author discusses the appearance and origin of these com- 
plexes and the means of treatment. 

He writes of the fundamental nature of emotional disorders: 

Serious difficulties of adjustment always date from fear-arousing 
experiences which are reacted to in inadequate ways. Whereas such 
emotional emergencies should be met with constructive and in- 
formed thinking, many persons fail to do so. They substitute some 
other process of an inferior sort which precludes assimilation and 
leaves an enduring or recurrent emotional state. Among the sub- 
stitutes which function in a disabling way are: repression, rational- 
ization, phantasy-formation, and hysterical symptoms. The impli- 
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cation of the facts is that children should be trained to meet emer- 
gencies frankly and that patients should be retrained along the same 
lines. Other features of training and retraining are quite incidental 
to this major matter. 
Parents and teachers who seek a brief and suggestive compendium not 
too much loaded with irrelevant matter will find the book helpful. 


If one desires to turn from a psychology of special pleading to one 
which glimpses the general field of conflicting opinions with a degree of 
tolerance it would be well to secure Troland’s Fundamentals of Human 
Motivation. The author claims for his work a certain uniqueness, since 
he writes from the primary standpoint of human motivation. He is 
neither Freudian nor Behavioristic, being inclined to a strong modification 
of the former system and a denial of the extremes of the latter. 


Nevertheless it serves still further to illustrate the general poverty of 
the situation in psychology at the present time, which depends on a cer- 
tain philosophy of selfhood at the very moment it professes to reject 
philosophy altogether. 

It will be a long time apparently, however, before we shall have any- 
thing better, and this is better than the average at present. 


After reading so much psychology that is dogmatic in its claims it is a 
relief to turn to Ellis’ Psychology of Individual Differences. ‘The author 
sets forth therein a very clear exposition of the limits of psychology as a 
science and treats the psychology of individual differences in a very broad 
and undogmatic manner. So much is this the case that he has made a 
book which is very unusual. At the same time he has traversed the whole 
field of psychological opinion and has given fair treatment on every hand. 


He understands the fictional character of the so-called “laws” of na- 
ture such as that of gravity, and realizes that they are but uniformities of 
appearance and that all scientific work bulks back upon a fundamental 
assumption which is universal. 


After such an introduction one is prepared to expect something better 
than the blind self-assumption of average psychological writing of the day. 
The author is unterrified and uninfluenced by “scientific” twaddle, as for 
instance in evaluating mental tests: 

Much of the work with mental tests has led to unsatisfactory 
results because of blind faith and inadequate analysis of results. The 
entire educational system suffers from the application of untested 
dogmas, and conditions can be improved only by the acceptance on 
the part of teachers of a critical and experimental attitude, because 
most of the assumptions on which the educational process is based 
are as yet very insecurely established by scientific data. 

This instance will probably be sufficient to get him in bad with the 
Behaviorists but it should be reassuring to the unprejudiced. 


Nevertheless he runs sufficiently true to form, (or is it truth to the 
scientific aspects of psychology?) to trust all his case to the naturalistic 
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causes of neurones, environment, and inherited instincts, those convenient 
cities of refuge from the perplexing problems of personality. He is strong 
for instincts, believing them demonstrated because of their appearance in 
the process of development. The notable instance is, in man, the sex in- 
stinct. This seems to us inconclusive. For might not the appearance of sex 
feeling be taken quite as much as the result of newly developed sexual 
functions as to assume there has been a mysterious instinct hovering in 
the offing? The fact that the “instinct” has not manifested itself until 
there were organs developed enough to function seems to us evidence that 
what appears is most surely functional and in the same class with, say, 
hunger in the stomach. Throughout the book he overlooks the self-direc- 
tive character of the personality, though he assumes it without recogni- 
tion when it fits his purpose, as when he speaks of the individual selecting 
the stimuli to which it will respond and describes man as changing his 
environment to suit his nature. 

What he thus admits indirectly seems to us the very heart of any ade- 
quate psychology. Rei 


God and the Moral World 


THE NATURE OF DEITY, by J. E. Turner. Oxford University 
Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1927. Pp. 248. $3.50. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 
by Lewis R. FARNELL. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 
1925. Pp. 283. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, by CHartes Conant Josey. 

Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1927. Pp. v-362. $2.50. 

ETHICAL STUDIES, by F. H. Braptey. Oxford University Press, 

= Am: Br, NY. Pp. 344. $5.00. 

MORAL EXPERIENCE, by Henry Sturt. Watts and Company, 
London. 1928. Pp. 343. 10s. 6d. 

THE WRESTLE OF RELIGION WITH TRUTH, by HENry 
NeELson WIEMAN. The Macmillan Co., San Francisco. 1927. Pp. 
256. $2.50. 

THE NATURE OF DEITY, by J. E. Turner, M. A., Ph. D., 
Reader in Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, $3.50. 


The Nature of Deity is a sequel to Personality and Reality and various 
other works by the author. It is an attempt to combine a Hegelian philos- 
ophy with modern science in general and the theory of evolution in 
particular. As modern idealism has been conspicuously weak in assimilat- 
ing nature to its general scheme, this effort on the part of the author 
merits serious consideration. Nature is considered as a perfect mechan- 
ism, the work of the supreme Creator but entirely automatic. Evolution 
is interpreted as the expression of “the absolute supremacy of Deity, “in 
the eternal evolution of the universe” (p.183). “Absolute necessity” 
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characterizes the entire material universe ; ‘and thus it unmistakably ex- 
presses the literal supremacy of Deity” (p.176) sf There is also a “spiritual 
necessity, which is nevertheless fully as irresistible as any natural neces- 
sity whatever ; while, just because it is so, to oppose it leads always to more 
or less complete self-stultification” (p.180). In this way freedom Is rec- 
onciled with the absolute dominance of Deity. For evil is self-defeating 
and self-destructive. A universe in which there is sentience (with pain ) 
and freedom (with moral evil) is a higher universe than one lacking 
those characteristics. Therefore this is the best possible world. “Just as 
divine omniscience entails perfect purpose, so omnipotence ensures the 
complete and perfect realization of this purpose” (p. 89). Pain and evil 
ultimately contribute to the perfection of the divine purpose (p. 112). 
The author finds no difficulty in reconciling omnipotence and omniscience 
with the other divine attributes such as justice and love. 


The author distinguishes, like Bradley, between Deity and the Ab- 
solute. “Only the Whole, or Absolute, can be existentially infinite” 
(p. 85). Reality is a perfect, continuous Whole. But there is a self-dis- 
tinction within this Whole—a self-distinction between Deity and the rest 
of the universe. God as the Supreme Self is ‘‘akin to the immaterial ele- 
ment of human self-hood and is also dominant throughout the universe.” 
God is both immanent and transcendent. “Every aspect of the evolving 
universe is a moment in the realization of divine purpose; and in this 
manner Deity is immanent throughout all existence, in spite of His in- 
herent self-distinction from the rest of being” (p. 113). The divine 
transcendence is absolute with regard to the physical universe. ‘Its mate- 
riality precludes any participation in the divine nature as such”’ (p. 227). 
But God does not transcend finite self-hood in the same way. ‘Man 
actually possesses in some slight measure those qualities which in Deity 
are infinite” (p. 227). The relation of man to God is analogous to the 
relation of the infant to genius. 


The author accepts the idea of emergent evolution (chapter II). But 
he thinks that a difference in kind can be regarded as a difference in de- 
gree. This however is merely a retrospective view. Real emergence is 
always a difference in quality. And if there are emergent steps in evolu- 
tion, the earlier stages cannot possibly know the later. The author, how- 
ever, seems to think of evolution as Hegelian “expansion” rather than 
emergence. This is particularly the case when he comes to the realm of 
reason and self-hood. The author is anxious to avoid the implications of 
agnosticism, which are involved in the theory of emergence as regards 
any later emergent. God’s knowledge is compared to that of the master 
scientist or statesman. God knows intuitively, not discursively. The 
author conceives of science as a continuous progress towards greater com- 
prehensiveness and certainty, but the uncertainty of physics today con- 
trasts strikingly with the certainty of the 19th century. “The knowledge 
possessed by Deity must thus be conceived as perfect or ‘infinite’ in the 
sense of being all-comprehensive, absolutely certain and instantaneously 
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intiuitive—these characteristics, still further, being coexistent, whence it 
follows that as being final and complete it is unchanging or eternal ; 
‘timeless’ in the sense that time makes no difference whatever to its na- 
ture. . . For the absolute knowledge of reality possessed by Deity means 
that the whole of being is present to (or ‘in’) His consciousness” (pp. 64- 
67). This ideal of knowledge fits in better with the science of the nine- 
teenth century than with the present tendency to indeterminism in physics. 
Any real indeterminism would seem to preclude a priori knowledge. 

It is of course impossible to deal with all the problems of this book in 
a brief review. I cannot feel that the author has made orthodox theology 
more plausible by dressing it up in scientific garb. The attempt to prove 
an othodox Deity from the data of science is unconvincing. The idea of 
the universe as a perfect mechanism is reminiscent of the 18th century. 
Science today does not regard the universe as either a mechanism or as 
perfect. Indeed the metaphor of mechanism has ceased to have any mean- 
ing for science. Nor does science know anything about an “eternal evolu- 
tion.” Infinite perfectibility is an 18th century dogma. Not all evolution 
is advance and so far as our earth is concerned—the only place where we 
know anything about evolution beyond the inorganic—the span of life 
is limited. Devolution is as much part of nature as evolution. The author 
does not try to show how a timeless Absolute or timeless Deity can ex- 
press itself in an evolutionary process. It is impossible, moreover, to 
reconcile a timeless a priori omniscience with real freedom. St. Augustine 
had the real insight when he linked predestination with a timeless om- 
niscience. The only alternative is some sort of pluralism which orthodox 
theology has always in fact assumed, however inconsistent with its pre- 
suppositions. Even if evil in a particular concrete instance is self-defeat- 
ing, that does not prevent evil from re-occurring. And the evil individual 
hurts more than himself. The author’s assumption that the human mind, 
expanded, would be divine mind is flattering to man, but if the relation 
is that of the infant to genius—to use the author’s analogy—it is certain 
that the infant has no comprehension of Shakespeare or Newton. Ra- 
tionalistic theology has had its day. But this is probably as plausible a 
case as could be made for it, and the book is stimulating whether you 
agree with it or not. J. E. Booprn. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, the Gifford Lectures, delivered in 
the University of St. Andrews, 1924-25, by Lewis RicHarp Far- 
NELL, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925. 


This is a notable work by a great scholar and furnishes a fresh and 
illuminating account of the development of the religious consciousness 
from its primitive beginnings. It shows convincingly that the higher re- 
their roots deep down in the experience of humanity and that 
5 not likely to have long-abiding force, divorced from our 
ddepest instincts” (p. 161). It points out that the progress to monotheism 
has not been accomplished without loss for which monotheism must find 
compensations. ‘The supreme and sole God may be so exalted by the 
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prophet and the inspired propagandist that ne nee too ee Shee 
the popular imagination” (p. 91). ‘The only living religions w a eas 
accomplished a pure and unmixed monotheism are Judaism and rhe 
ism. Unitarianism has not played a large role in popular Chrisianity. The 
monotheistic religions have been characterized by intolerance, as shown 
by the religious wars they have inspired. 

Polytheism, particularly in its Greek form, has according to the author 
contributed much to religion. Greek polytheism was “more penetrative 
throughout the whole range of social and private life and the elements 
of nature” (p. 70). The author suggests “that polytheism goes more 
naturally than the monotheism of which we have as yet had experience, 
with that emotional mood, to us inevitably seeming a fact of ultimate 
value, which we may call joie de vivre,” as shown in the ritual of vintage 
and the woodland. Primitive animism as refined in the great poets “gives 
voice to the beauty and charm of the world of nature” and “‘is no literary 
convention but a half-conscious yearning back to the ancestral source of 
inspiration” (p. 73). We may recapture something of “the old pagan 
sense of the divinity of those things on which our physical life depends 
and some of the joie de vivre that goes with that sense,” “according as 
we have the power to deepen or to subtilize our religious imagination” 
(p. 117), but our industrial civilization makes this difficult. The author 
feels that Greek polytheism ‘“‘produced the most beautiful and noble re- 
ligious art that the world has yet seen” (p. 37). For Christianity the 
Christ-man has served to compensate for the abstractness of the concep- 
tion of the high God, though this idea has not been satisfactorily assimi- 
lated to monotheism. The Virgin cult and prayers to the saints have also 
served to compensate for the abstractness of monotheism. The author 
thinks that popular Christianity has been polytheistic—“tempered by the 
Athanasian Creed.” We should not be unmindful of our debt to the 
more primitive past. ““Che Communion table has gathered to itself the 
immemorial sanctity of the ancient altar as charged with the real pres- 
ence” (p. 32). We owe to the clan-religion a momentous inheritance in 
“the belief in a kinship between God and man” (p. 135)—a belief which 
was capable of expansion into a universal kinship; but “it is through the 
emergence of individualism in the sphere of ethics and religion that the 
concept of God is broadened and universalized till it rises wholly above 
the limitations of the social group, whether clan or empire, and is ade- 
quate for mankind as a whole” (p. 132). The higher religions could 
not have arisen except for great prophets. ‘God as the source of all soul- 
life reveals himself most profoundly to the individual soul in solitude” 
(p. 136), as the Platonists have always maintained. 

The author makes some honest and valuable comments on the meta- 
physical attributes which are ascribed to God by traditional theology. 
Thus eternity in the sense of changelessness has been thought necessary 
to the divine perfection. “But in our judgment of values we should place 
a temporary Shakespeare above an eternal triangle” (p. 261). Can the 
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attributes of omniscience and omnipotence be reconciled with the other 
characteristics, attributed to God, such as absolute benevolence and jus- 
tice? The author finds the monistic solutions of the problems of evil un- 
convincing. There is also the problem of safeguarding human freedom. 
The Greeks in their triumphant struggle for liberty invented the title 
Eleutherios, “the free man’s God” (p. 155). The conception of real 
freedom, the author sees, is not reconcilable with a conception of history 
as the unfoldment of God’s purpose or as necessary progress (p. 151). To 
treat man merely as a means to some cosmic plan is a violation of our 
moral consciousness. The author is not afraid of dualism and finds that 
“the sin of dualism—if it is a sin—is occasionally committed by its most 
ardent opponents” (p 278). He seems sympathetic to the Platonic tradi- 
tion “that God did not create matter and that though matter is not in- 
trinsically evil there is some quality of stubborn resistance in matter that 
prevents its being shaped in accordance with the perfect divine idea and 
to the perfect form that God would impress upon it” (p. 277). There 
is inspiration in the Zarathustrian tradition that the good God calls upon 
man to help Him in the struggle with evil. In conclusion we would sec- 
ond the author’s appeal for thorough thinking about religious matters: 
“Intellectual progress in a religion means progress towards har- 
mony and coherence in its assumptions; its moral progress depends 
on its willingness to revise and purge from time to time its liturgy, 
ritual and sacred texts so as to bring them into unison with its ac- 
cepted knowledge and its highest moral ideals” (p. 280). 
J. E. Boopin. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION by Cuartes Conant 
Josry, University of South Dakota, The MacMillan Company, 
1927. Price $2.50. 


This book is designed as a text-book in the psychology of religion and 
has evidently grown out of the author’s experience in a state university 
where religious teaching is limited. It has many helpful suggestions as 
well as descriptive material. After an introductory part which deals with 
psychological principles and the definition of religion, the second part 
deals with the development of religion in society, including chapters on 
the historical development of religion, the belief in God and the belief in 
immortality—topics which are usually dealt with in courses on the history 
of religions and the philosophy of religion, but which are here treated to 
give the racial content of religion. The third part deals with the develop- 
ment of religion in the individual—the usual subject-matter of the psy- 
chology of religion. The stress is laid on the gradual growth of the 
religious consciousness, with only a brief chapter on conversion. A chapter 
is devoted to cult-practices. The importance of the cult is emphasized, 
but the author has in mind rather the comparatively meagre cults of 
Protestantism than the rich cults of such historical religions as Catholi- 
cism. There is a chapter on the function of preaching and a chapter 
on asceticism. While asceticism is said to be an important part of re- 
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ligion, the chapter is taken up mostly with the extreme forms and has 
little of practical suggestion for every day religion. The third part closes 
with chapters on prayer and on mysticism. The possibilities of religion 
with a materialistic metaphysics do not seem convincing. The book, it 
will be seen, has a wide scope and will be useful to the general reader and 
as a text-book, particularly where religious teaching is limited. 


J. E.B. 


ETHICAL STUDIES, by F. H. Brab ey, second edition. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. Price $5.00. 


Bradley’s Ethical Studies is one of the classics of modern ethical theory. 
The first edition appeared in 1876 and has long been out of print and 
difficult to procure. All students of ethics will be grateful that this bril- 
liant work has now been made available in a second edition. After re- 
fusing for over forty years to reprint this work of his youth, the author 
at the end of his life had a change of heart and decided to re-issue the 
work with additional matter. He made some notes with this in view, but 
death cut short his plan. His sister and brother have now published the 
work with the additional notes which the author left. The notes, while 
incomplete and for the most part unrevised, give some idea of the later 
reflections of the author, but involve no fundamental change in his point 
of view. 

To those not familiar with the original edition, it may be said that the 
work came out in the heated debate over Utilitarianism as advanced by 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. The author, therefore, devotes 
considerable space to a brilliant criticism of hedonistic ethics with special 
reference to the above-mentioned proponents. This polemic has now for 
the most part merely historical interest. It may be added that the author’s 
criticism of the abstract ethics of duty for duty’s sake is no less incisive 
than that of hedonism. ‘The constructive part of the book in the fifth 
essay, ‘‘My Station and its Duties” and in the sixth essay, “Ideal Mor- 
ality,” are probably as convincing a statement of idealistic morality as has 
ever been made and deserve to be read as a permanent part of ethical 
literature whether one agrees with the point of view or not. 


J. E. Booprn. 


MORAL EXPERIENCE, by Henry Sturt. Watts and Company, 
London, 1928. Pp-343. 10s. 6d. 


This book follows a novel plan in the arrangement of its material. In- 
stead of beginning with a discussion of ethical theories, Mr. Sturt sets 
out in Part I with an exposition of a “moral system” or “system of vir- 
tues” suitable for a democratic society. He emphasizes the communal 
virtues of Benevolence and Loyalty, He next expounds the domestic vir- 
tues of self respect, leadership, criticism, womanly virtues and happiness. 

Proceeding from this concrete basis in Part II he discusses “circum- 
stances and morality.” The circumstances of the moral life are: Fellow 
men ; physical existence; danger, war and competition; wealth; and sex. 
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Part III is entitled “Moral Psychology.’ In this part are discussed 
the nature of the self, understanding the moral consciousness and judg- 
ment, with reference to innate qualities, interests, norms and ideals, and 
the place of hedonic experience. Among the good things in this part are 
the distinctions made between “norms” and “ideals” and the discussion of 
the place of pleasure. Significant features are the insistence on the dy- 
namic quality of the life of man and the theory that the will is a result 
of community life. 

Part IV is entitled “Speculative Ethics.”” Here Mr. Sturt brings his 
theory to a head by insisting that moral conduct rests upon judgments of 
intrinsic valuation, and the object of such judgments is always the “Per- 
son” or “‘self” or its acts. The fundamental principle of moral judgment 
is reverence for persons and quasi-persons, such as families, associations 
and communities. In this connection it might be said that Mr. Sturt 
over-values the State. There is a good discussion of “Freedom.” In the 
last chapter in this part, “Ethics and Metaphysics,” Mr. Sturt insists 
that ethics is not based on metaphysics but rather furnishes important 
grounds for metaphysics. Mr. Sturt’s theory of ethics is based on the 
reality of a unit, any self-determining self or personality. The fifth and 
last part consists of a brief resume of the Ethical theories of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Zeno and Epictetus, Plotinus, some British moralists, Kant and 
Hegel. Considering their brevity, these historical and critical chapters 
are very well done. The least satisfactory is the discussion of Plato. 

The book, as a whole, is a good piece of work. Concise and clear, it 
contains many wise things. The chief criticism one might make is that, 
in the attempt to be brief and to cover the ground of practice and theory, 
Mr. Sturt is sometimes scrappily oracular and dogmatic on important 
controversial questions. I think a beginning student would gather from 
the perusal of this book that Ethics is very much worthwhile, and that is 
high praise. JosepH A. LEIGHTON 


The Rare Gift of Thought 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF RIGHT THINKING, by 
Epwin ArtHur Burtr. Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 1928. Pp- 


590. $3.00. 


THE CONQUEST OF ILLUSION, by J. J. Van Der Leeuw. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Publisher, N. Y. 1928. Pp-234. $3.50. 


One welcomes the promise in the dreary desert of Logic of any book 
which can lead the student to the merest sort of oasis. Most of the ex- 
tant logics have a way of being almost identical in treatment and illustra- 
tion. An exceptional volume in this respect 1s Burtt’s Principles and 
Problems of Right Thinking. To begin with, it is a splendid specimen of 
the book-maker’s art and creates a favorable first impression. Then the 
illustrations lack the hackneyed character so common, and are different 
and modern. Besides all this, the approach to the subject is different and 
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at the end there is an effort to make some practical applications of logical 
method to questions of present day interest. 


Having noted all these favorable items it is difficult to set forward 
certain criticisms which seem to us necessary. To us the book is prac- 
tically spoiled by the content of the first six chapters. They are the dullest 
chapters of the book, moving with a certain unnecessary verbosity and 
vapidity. They seem to go about in a circle with no particular idea to 
pursue. This leads to a double difficulty. The first chapters should be 
the most engaging in order to insure the young student’s interest; and 
they are dreary. In the second place, the author having no direct place 
to go uses them in an inexcusable way to give more or less inappropriate 
remarks on his own ideas of God, religion, superstition and science, which 
disparages religion and apotheosizes science as almighty. Though there are 
sufficiently correct positions on these subjects taken in the final section of 
the book, positions to which the educated modern churchman would in 
no important manner object, they are incapable of overcoming the early 
prejudices set up by the author. 


There has been much talk of late of a conflict between religion and 
science. Many scientists have deplored the picture of them drawn by the 
Fundamentalists as enemies of God, morals, and humanity. We have 
here exactly the opposite illustration, an identification of the belief in 
God and religion with its most unlovely form and a condemnation of all 
believers in religion. When such tactics are used by scientists they have 
no right to complain against Scope trials or the laws of Arkansas. As is 
usual, there is an assumption that all the ignorance and superstition is on 
the other side. Emotion as over against scientific cold-bloodedness is named 
as the source of all superstitions as well as of religion. Why should it be 
held that the superstition connected with the number thirteen at table is 
any more connected with emotion than that the belief that the death of 
my friend was due to eating diseased aysters? This seems a serious non- 
sequitur for a logician to commit. Science itself started from exactly such 
beginnings. Time was when medicine was compounded of offal, snake’s 
tongues, and vermin in a sort of similia similibus curantur, scientific hy- 


pothesis. Why lay superstition to emotion or religion rather than plain 
ignorance? 


Another illustration out of several we might bring forth is the treat- 
ment of the scientific hypothesis of evolution. Why the average American 
should be deemed a fit subject for explanation is beyond our ken. Espe- 
cially why the doctrine of evolution should be made the basis of attack 
upon the belief in God before a class of college freshmen is a puzzle un- 
less what the fundamentalists contend for is true. All the leading Chris- 
tian denominations of America have by large majorities officially favored 
the scientists. Why then should there be a continual return to attack the 


straw image? Why indeed except to save a scientific dogma which is a 
little shady? 


a ae 
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The author speaks of the development of hypothesis into law: 

The doctrine of universal gravitation, when it first occurred to 
Newton’s mind, was a hypothesis; when confirmed by evidence 
drawn from the moon’s orbit, a theory; when shown to be further 
verified by the relations between all sorts of bodies, a law; and 
when seen to be so central in astronomy and mechanics that other 
knowledge in them could be fruitfully organized about it, an axiom. 
Similarly, the general conception of evolution has passed through 
the same stages, from its first occurrence in the mind of Darwin 
to its acceptance by all competent investigators as the main key to 
the phenomena of biological history. But—and this is a third vital 
point to be remembered in connection with the use of hypotheses 
in science—no law, not even the most firmly held and seemingly 
dependable axiom, is ever to be regarded as absolutely final and 
unchangeable. Further facts may appear which, when fairly faced, 
demand its revision. 


This leads us to raise the question whether we revise laws or hypotheses. 
Then he takes a further step: 

It is clear that the fundamental conditions of a good hypothesis 
are two: first, that is should be such as to give rise to definite de- 
ductions ; and second, that its consequences thus deducible be veri- 
fiable by observation or experiment. A hypothesis that does not pos- 
sess these characteristics is a hypothesis in name only, it cannot 
possibly function as such in any genuine piece of scientific thinking. 
Yet many people seriously entertain suggested solutions of problems 
concerning empirical fact which violate one or both of these two 
requirements. ‘The first is violated by appealing to the creative 
purpose of God to explain the differences between the various spe- 
cies of organic creatures. Since the divine purposes are largely in- 
scrutable for human minds, nothing can be deduced from such a 
hypothesis ; we cannot say that if God has created something, then 
such and such definite facts can be found in it. It is essentially for 
this reason that modern science, while not necessarily denying a 
religious meaning to the world, has found it necessary to abandon 
appeals to God as explaining this or that particular type of occur- 
rence. The second is violated by such suggestions as that made in 
answer to Galileo’s discovery that the surface of the moon is irregu- 
lar, namely that these irregularities were filled with a transparent 
glassy material. Since this material is by hypothesis invisible, its 
presence cannot be verified by observation. 


Here it is apropos to ask when the theory of evolution moved out of 
the region of reasonable hypothesis, where we believe it to be, into the 
realm of verified law, which the author demands for it. That species ap- 
peared in an ascending order from simple to complex who wishes to 
deny? Where is the scientific evidence that such ascending order vacates 
the notion of divine activity? When has science with all its boasted om- 
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niscience been able to verify its hypothesis by producing a single new 
species? Until it can do this and as long as it has to take refuge in an 
abstract theory, it has no claim for superiority over the religious faith in 
God as efficient cause. We are quite aware that much of that of which 
we complain is retracted in the closing section but it is a pity that an 
otherwise valuable work should bear such evidences of scientific dogma- 
tism, narrowness and hostility to religious conviction. 


But we have only now come to the crowning nonsense: 

When we can state exactly what we mean in quantitative terms 
and can measure numerically such qualities as piety, artistic ability, 
generosity, statesmanship, sincerity, imaginativeness, love, inventive- 
ness, and can thus work out correlations between them and other 
distinguishable characters that are more controllable, the progress 
of mankind toward better things will greatly accelerate its snail- 
like pace, at least so far as science and logic can bring it about. 


When we can indeed estimate love in foot-pounds, generosity in inches, 
and piety in figures on the dial, then we shall reach the scientific millen- 
nium; and harmonious matrimonial relations may be set up by proper 
scientific analysis as the author suggests, but it will not be a world in 
which these values will have any meaning. When that time comes the 
world may be filled with mechanical robots but not with human beings. 

If one is overwhelmed with the dogma of an unreflective science it 
may not be amiss to turn to the dogmatism of subjectivism. Such an ex- 
perience is at hand if he will take up Van Der Leeuw’s The Conquest 
of Illusion. And with all its mysticism, and esotericism one who values 
the aesthetic, the beautiful and the spiritual is sure to find occasional 
flashes of truth that satisfy both heart and mind, such as: 

When a thing is clear to a philosopher he must be able to say it 
in simple and intelligible language. If he fails to do so and if many 
volumes must needs be written to expound what he might have 
meant, it is a certain sign that his knowledge was confused. Only 
imperfect knowledge goes hidden under a load of words. 

Did we but realize it, there is greater safety in the knowledge 
of our own consciousness, which is direct, than in the knowledge of 
the world around us, which is indirect. 

There are but few who can bear either solitude or silence, and 
find a wealth of life arising in themselves even when there is naught 
from without to stimulate. 

The mystery of life is not a problem to be solved; it is a reality 
to be experienced. 

All questions, for instance, which have to do with a beginning 
of time or a beginning of creation, show in the very nature of the 
problem they touch the unthinking acceptance of time as an objec- 
ks eer and are consequently problems about which we may 

Ink for many years, but which we can never solve. 

When our universe shows signs of growing poverty-stricken this is a 
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good antidote and it is well to recall Plato’s definition of philosophy as 
the beginning of wonder.” Reet, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT PHILOSOPHY IS, by Harotp A. LARRABEE. The Van- 
guard Press, N. Y. 1928. Pp.-204. $2.00. 


“Of the many books about philosophy,” writes the author of this 
little volume, “this one can claim only to be the most elementary.” 
Its purpose is definitely that of popularization, of furnishing in an 
affable way a simple statement of the meaning, methods, motives and 
phases of the subject. The clarity and genial expression of the book 
make it well suited to satisfy the needs and whet the appetite of the 
social devotee and tired business man. W. Hz. L. 


THE WRESTLE OF RELIGION WITH TRUTH, by Henry 
Netson WIEMAN. The Macmillan Company, San Francisco. 1928. 
Pp.-256. $2.50. 


Professor Wieman, formerly of Occidental College, now of Chicago 
University, has won an outstanding position as a vigorous interpreter of 
religion in terms of instrumental naturalism. The Wrestle of Religion 
with Truth is a fresh and straightforward evaluation of religion inspired 
at once by the experimental method of Dewey and the metaphysical 
theory of Whitehead. Unspoiled by hackneyed phrases and stale senti- 
ment, it proposes a thoroughgoing overhauling of our religious philosophy. 
The author cuts loose from all forms of idealistic metaphysics, Platonism, 
Kantian moralism, and minimizes through silence, the importance of 
history, institutionalism, and tradition. Naturalism is the philosophic 
point of view sustained. Thus sin is defined as the “ill of frustration and 
conflict due to multiplication or responses,” an egocentric and solipsistic 
definition. Salvation means “the progressive fulfilment of the deepest 
need of human nature,” namely, “the need of bringing to fulfilment that 
multiplication of responses which arise in a man over and above his 
established habits. It is to develop a growing system of habits. It is to 
interact with ever more of the world round about him. This is the life of 
aspiration. To succeed in it is to be saved. To fail is to become a lost 
soul.” Religion is the ultimate striving for wholeness or enlargement of 
experience: “Religion is the most complete and full-orbed expression of 
the striving toward interaction with the widest and fullest environment, 
physical and social, minute and vast, past, present and future, near and 
far, actual and possible. Religion alone is man’s attempt to deal with the 
total problem of increasing to the maximum the intercourse of man with 
his total environment.” The law of life is the law of individual fulfil- 
ment, not unlike the high egoism of Spinoza. 

Professor Wieman makes the interesting and somewhat astounding 
proposal to provide a satisfactory religion by definition. God, he insists, 
is an undeniable fact. There is some general total character of reality 
upon which man depends for his deepest and most abiding satisfaction. 
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Whatever this cosmic character may be, it is, and thus God is: “God is 
that character of events to which man must adjust himself in order to 
attain the greatest goods and avoid the greatest ills.” Is this God respon- 
sive to personal appeal? Does it satisfy our deepest longings? Does it 
give immortality and conserve human values? To such questions as these 
Professor Wieman protests by insisting that, unless they are experimen- 
tally verifiable they are meaningless, and if to be answered in the negative 
are pure impertinence. Man, in the last analysis, he virtually points out, 
is a beggar, and beggars cannot be choosers. Reality is what it is, and 
man must adjust himself to it. God is that which does, or is, the best 
possible for man; hence it should be sought. 


If we are not mistaken Professor Wieman errs in failing to realize the 
metaphysical intent of our emotions and sentiments. Love, hate, loyalty, 
social attitudes, worship must be directed to proper objects, or the emo- 
tions fade out. A “God” by definition does not automatically provoke 
our spiritual sentiments. Regardless of Spinoza’s unique enthusiasm for 
Eternal Substance, human spiritual passions require an appropriate object. 
Divine Selfhood alone proves capable of permanently sustaining man’s 
affection. 

The author’s use of such words as “He,” “Father,” “God,” which 
connote personality, love, an object worthy of personal loyalty and devo- 
tion, to designate the ultimate cosmic event, is surreptitious. For if we 
substitute such a word as “‘principle,” “essence,” or “force,” the defined 
“God” fails to arouse religious enthusiasm. Man is not satisfied with 
definitions. Either the world satisfies our passion for cosmic fellowship, 
immortality, and joy, or it does not. In the latter event there is for man 
no “God” worthy of the name and life is a tragedy. Professor Wieman 
at this point carries his argument by his earnestness rather than by his 
logic, and, we believe, may be charged with a kind of complacent smug- 
ness. The refusal to permit inner spiritual needs to make demands upon 
Reality is both unconvincing and futile. 


Other aspects of the author’s treatment seem logically unsatisfying. 
Profound religion, for example, has always included not merely ego- 
centric adjustment and satisfaction, but a call to moral activity, a sub- 
mission of the will. The vision is accompanied with “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” Naturalism cancels this moral consciousness. Again 
naturalistic experimentalism tends to break with the great sweep of his- 
torical religion. Again, where recognition of God’s presence in the 
spiritual history of mankind is minimized, this experimentation with God 
must of necessity be thin and lacking in profundity. 

The author’s characterization of mysticism as unmediated experience 
(which if extreme would lead to the disintegration of the organism) is 
inadequate, Christian mysticism is always dogmatic and metaphysical : 
a conviction of the presence of Other Self, a socially responsive Other. 
Once more, the interpretation of religious experience in terms of biological 
processes, with the use of behavioristic terminology, is decidedly unim- 
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pressive. Men are religious, not because they are “organisms,” but 
because they are self-conscious beings seeking values. Finally, religious 
objects remain beyond sense verification. Faith in that which is scientifi- 
cally or sensuously unverifiable is the very soul of religion, as it is also 
the soul of social life. The attempt to deny the right of spiritual man to 
penetrate behind perceptual experience and mere feeling, if successful, 
would spell the end of religion itself. If we are not mistaken, religion 
will remain essentially in the realm of creative imagination rather than 
the realm of experimental verification. Without dogma religion is dead; 
and without a dogma arising from the inner demands of the human spirit, 
religion is impotent. 

To the extent that the author’s plea is for “first hand religion,” a 
religion of experiment, if not experimental religion, “valiant, heroic, 
adventurous,” his readers will no doubt agree heartily. His frank uncon- 
ventionality makes a challenging appeal, and profoundly stirs in the direc- 
tion of religiosity. But we believe that the method and postulates of the 
author do not provide a religion capable of standing the test of human 
need. They stimulate the mind to religious inquiry, but lead only to the 
antechamber. The vigorous criticism, the sustained and, at times impet- 
uous, earnestness, and the clear portrayal of psychological facts relevant 
to religion, however, make this book, in spite of its logic, an enticing and 
inspiring one. WV. HL; 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER, by A. A. Ropack. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp.-595. $5.50. 


We have been flooded with psychological theories of character which 
virtually destroy its ethical connotation. Here as elsewhere psychology 
has explained by explaining away. The material has been enormous; but 
insight is frequently lacking. This volume, written by a psychologist, fills 
a felt need by combining monumental scholarship and patient research 
with moral sanity and moral idealism. The author devotes the first four 
hundred and fifty pages to a thorough review of historical classifications 
of temperament and definitions of character, and a recapitulatory chapter 
on sources and methods of studying character types. The remaining 
one hundred and sixty pages contain a constructive statement of definition 
and method. All sociological and merely psychological definitions of char- 
acter are ruled out as empty: “Character is a relation which holds not 
between a man and his community, but between his reason and his own 
acts... A mere acquaintance with the lives of universal heroes will con- 
vince us that the man of character was usually he who combated the 
prevailing notions of his time by word and deed.” Neither is character a 
matter of adjustment habits: 

“The lowest denomination (of character) is not adjustment but 
something such as reasonable inhibition, where the personal or indi- 
vidual end is subordinated to a universal principle . .. Adjustment 
may be said to be indicative of prudence; it may certainly lead to 
success, but it does not reveal the earmarks of character. 
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Mere sentiment is insufficient: emotion often leads us astray into 
immoral practice. Nor is character to be identified with temperament: 
from the standpoint of character all temperaments are on an equal foot- 
ing. Character is rather “An enduring psychophysical disposition to 
inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a regulative principle.” 
The principle of consistency is involved: the judging of ourselves and 
others under a single set of moral principles. The quality of the set of 
moral principles is also important, and carry us out of psychology into 
rational objective ethical standards: “It is the type of rationalization which 
counts.” There is a difference between ‘Socrates’ reasons for refusing the 
opportunity to escape an unnatural death and that of a soldier’s wife in 
attaching herself to a paramour while her husband is at war.’”’ Characters 
“are evaluated from the point of view of such principles as truth and jus- 
tice. And although religious and aesthetic sentiment exercise their inhibi- 
tory power over the primitive instincts, “it is only the ethico-logical 
principles which count in full measure toward according to character its 
proper ————-————.”” Hence the error of such a doctrine as that of 
Miinsterberg in defining it as that power to keep the selected motive 
dominant. The author spends a good chapter defending the value and 
normal nature of struggle. 

“Tn actual life,” he writes, ‘conflict is neither pathological nor an 
indication of lack of character. On the contrary, I should say a 
person of character, provided he is not devoid of spirit, would find 
himself passing through many a crisis because of his associations and 
relationships. Two types of people avoid inner conflicts—those who 
are born to be led, and those whose conscience is so dimmed and 
their consistency urge so slight that they will allow nothing to stand 
in the way of attaining their object.” 

The only objection to the volume is perhaps a lack of adequate organ- 
ization. ‘This, however, is not surprising considering the enormous range 
of material covered. It is a genuine and scholarly contribution to both 
psychological and philosophical knowledge. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ The cornerstone is laid. The Memorial Hall of 
Philosophy is being builded on the campus of the 
University of Southern California. A beautiful monu- 
ment to the memory of a noble man, Colonel Seeley 
Wintersmith Mudd, a permanent tribute to his faith in 
the power of ideas and ideals, and to an earnest inter- 
est in the welfare of his fellowmen, is rapidly rising. 
And to those who have long dreamed of opportunities 
for greater service here in Southern California, sweet 
is the symphony of steam shovels, cement mixers, 
clattering boards and pounding rivet hammers. 


@ What monument could be more fitting to such a 
man as Colonel Mudd than an everlasting pile of steel 
and cement and brick, moulded by the magic of art 
into a thing of beauty and service, a home of enlight- 
enment and vision and inspiration. Brick and steel will 
abide here eternally as a symbol of the goodness of 
man, and the faith of one man, among others, in the 
divine possibilities of human nature. And that, after 
all, is the essential message of Personalism. 


@ Another there is also whose memory will be built 
into these walls and this tower, whose dream it has 
been, and whose undaunted vision is now beginning 
to come into fruition. That man is Professor Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, Director of the School of Philosophy 
of the University, and editor of the Personalist, 
whose enforced absence through sickness has placed 
the editing of this issue in other hands, and makes 
possible this slight gesture of appreciation. 


Other eyes have begun to catch the vision of a pro- 
gram which calls for a substantial and permanent en- 
dowment for the School of Philosophy, for Hoose 
Library of Philosophy, and for the Personalist 
whereby a greatly enlarged magazine will be possi- 
ble. Already important gifts have been made by 
friends, sufficient to encourage. The good work will 
go on; such vision and such tenacity of purpose can- 
not be conquered. Let the future complete that which 
is now in part coming to fulfilment. L. 


